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SEASON 1901-1902 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 











MAGNIFICENT WINTER TRAIN 
MAGNIFICENT WINTER ROUTE 











SAN FRANCISCO-NEW ORLEANS 











Westbound, December 2 
Eastbound, December 6 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY — FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
MONDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY — FROM NEW ORLEANS 


Ask nearest agent for literature about the 


FINEST TOURIST TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


























OZARK MOUNTAIN ROUTE 











TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 



































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 








FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Alex. Hilton, General Passenger Agent, St. LOWIS,. MO. 








PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











All about California 








If exact information about special sections of California and Oregon is 


desired write to the Association Officers named in the following list. 


Simply 


ask for facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE 
and a ready and prompt response is assured: 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Secretary 

Albany, Ore., Alco Club, F. Denoson, Secretary 

Anaheim Chamber of Commerce 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Ashland, Ore., Board of Trade, H. S. Sanford, Secretary 

Bakersfield Board of Trade, J. M. Hunter, Secretary 

Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, C. A. Edwards, 
President 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, J. J. Mason, Secretary 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretar - 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, Secre- 
tary, San Francisco , ; 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Secretary, 
Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. Jones, 
Secretary f 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Secretary 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Secretary 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Corvallis, Ore., Benton County Citizens’ League, C. E. 
Woodson, Secretary 

Deming, N. M., Business Club, J. A. Mahoney, Sec’y 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El! Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Secretary 

Eugene, Ore., Board of Trade, E. L. Frazier, Secretary 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, W. B. Dennett, Secretary 

Grass Valley Board of Trade 

Hanford, Kings County Chamber of Commerce, B. A. 
Goodrich, Secretary 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Secretary 

Hermosillo, Mex., Camera de Comercio, J. Guilleno 
Dominguez, Secretary 

Independence, Ore., Board of Trade, P. M. Kirkland, 
Secreta 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Company, 
E. W. Perkins, Secretary 

Lodi Board of Trade, J. Murphy, Secretary 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, A Breitenbucher, Sec’y 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Secretary 

Long Beach Board of 7 Te, A. Miller, Secretary 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wiggins, 
Secretary 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, I. B. 
Newton, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade 

Madera Chamber of Commerce, R. S. Hargrove, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretar 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, Sec’y 

Merced Board of Trade, E. I,. Moor, Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Secretary 

Modesto, Stanislaus Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, 
Secretary 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E_ Slosson, Secretary 

Napa Board of Trade. W. G. Thompson, Secretary 

Nevada City Board of Trade, W. F. Englebright, Sec’y 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, Sec’y 

Oakland Board of Trade, C. Sharpe, Secretary 

Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secretary 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, J. W. Loder, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, E. Tucker, Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Secretary 

Pasadena Board of Trade, J. M. Sickler, Secretary 

Paso Robles Board of Trade 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, Sec’y 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Secretary 

Placerville County Board of Trade, C. E. Swister, 
Chairman 

Pomona Board of Trade, C. B. Messenger, Secretary 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. Mills, 
Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, G. R. Lumley, Secretary 

Portland, Ore., Board of Trade, J. N. Fleischer, Sec'y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, F. E. Lemon, Sec’y 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. Dus‘on, 
Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thackster, Secretary 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Secretary 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castleman, Sec. 

Roseburg Board of Trade, D. S. R. Buick, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, Sec'y 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. Wright, 
Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Trade 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, F. D. Keller, Secretary 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, J. C. Campbell, Pres’t 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, Sec’y 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Secretary 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, Sec’y 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Calvin B. 
Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, Sec’y 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, Sec’y 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Secretary 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. Sweet, 
Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Secretary 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, E. A. 
White, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gidney, 
Secretary 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club 

Santa Clara Improvement Club, I. B. McMahill, Ass’t 
Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz, Board of Trade, J. F. Coope, Secretary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Secretary 

Santa Rosa Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary 

Silverton Board of Trade, P. L. Brown, Secretary 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Secretary, 
Santa Rosa 

Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, F. Mitcheltree, Sec’y, 
Sonoma 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, Sec'y 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, E. P. Shafer, Secre- 
tary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, John Isaac, Secretary, 
Sacramento 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Calvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade. B F. Kettlewell, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, W. L. Griffith, Secretary 

Tucson Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Secretary 

Vallejo Board ot Trade, G. J. Campbell, Secretary 

Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. EK. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Harbold, 
Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, Sec’y 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CC, 


Southern California Route 


For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 





The express steamships SANTA Rosa or STATE OF CALIFORNIA leave San Francisco Sundays 
and Wednesdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays and Fridays; Los Angeles Ports and 
Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


For Los Angeles, calling at Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, Port 
Harford (San Luis Obispo), Gaviota, Santa Barbara, Ventura, Hueneme, 
East San Pedro, San Pedro and Newport 


Steamship Corona leaves San Francisco, Saturdays. Returning, leaves San Pedro, Mondays: 
Ventura and Santa Barbara, Tuesdays; Port Harford, Monterey and Santa Cruz, Wednesdays. 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 


For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, New Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships C1Ty OF PUEBLA, WALLA WALLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth 
day. Returning, leave above ports every fifth day 
Q 


Steamship SANTA ROSA — 2416 tons, length 326 feet — Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skaguay and Sitka 


Express steamships leave Seattle every fifth day. Intermediate steamers every few days, 
connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. Returning, leave Skaguay, Juneau, etc., 
every fifth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco steamers. 


San Francisco— Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamship Pomona leaves San Francisco for Eureka every fifth day. Returning, leaves 


Eureka every fifth day. 
Mexican Route 


For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





The Company reserves the right to change steamers, sailing dates and hours of sailing on all 
routes, without previous notice. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of 
the Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
GOODALL, PERKINS & CO., General Agents, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco to Sac- 
ramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also San Fran- 
cisco to Denver, via Grand Junction 

Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas City, via 
Cheyenne and Denver. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally conducted 


SUNDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Minneapolis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Minneapolis (from 
Los Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los 
Angeles), via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

FRIDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los Angeles), 
via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

SATURDAYS, Sacramento to Chicago (from Los An- 
geles), via Salt Lake, Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo and Kansas 
City. 

Free Reclining Chait Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, 
via Salt Lake. 


SUNSET 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to El Paso, and El] Paso to New Orleans; also San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 

— Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
‘aso. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


SUNDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
is ga San Francisco to Chicago, via New Or- 
eans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatonia and Waco. 
WEDNESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via El 
Paso, Fort Worth and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakers- 
field to Los Angeles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop 
(from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


o. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car between 
San Francisco and Fresno, Mojave and Los An- 
geles; Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Fresno. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and cogs | 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to San 
Francisco. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco via 
Omaha and Cheyenne 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Minneapolis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City and Pueblo. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and den. 

No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne; 
also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis to 
San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden toSan Francisco 

Tourist car Kansas City to San Francisco, via 
Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco, 
via Grand Junction. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicagoto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


ROUTE 
TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 8. SUNSET EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Dra w- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El Paso, 
and El Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; also Fresno to San Francisco; 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakersfield 
to San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El 
Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 
From New Orleans SUNDAYS to San Francisco. 
From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 

SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago, WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El] Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 


DAYS. 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 


via 


via 


No. 7. 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. Drawing Room Car Los Angeles 
to Bakersfield. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles 
to Lathrop (for Sacramento). 


No. 25. THE OWL_LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Com- 
partment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car Los An- 
geles to San Francisco; Free Reclining Chair Car 
Fresno to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 


aid Mojave, and Fresno and San Francisco. 
PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawin 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and Roseburg. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESG—Daily— Buffet Draw- 

ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. af 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San Francisco 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul WEDNES- 
DAYS to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS —Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 2. SANTA BARBARA WAY PASSENGER 
— Daily — Parlor Car and Dining Car San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Barbara. 


No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; 
also to Santa Barbara. Cafe Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Santa 
Barbara. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. I. SANTA BARBARA WAY PASSENGER 
— Daily — Parlor Car and Dining Car Santa Bar- 
bara to San Francisco. 


No. 19. SUNSET EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
also Santa Barbara to San Francisco. Cafe Car 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Santa Barbara to San Fran- 
cisco. 








Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 








CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and all the crops raised by the 
eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 


If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 


the Laguna. 


Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS W. MACKEY, PrEsIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vice-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


THE.... 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 




















Garden Spot of California 


San Luis Obispo 
County 








FINE ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 
ORANGES — APPLES 
LEMONS — PEARS 
OLIVES — PEACHES 
WALNUTS— BARLEY 
SUGAR BEETS AND BEANS 
EARLY VEGETABLES AND SEED GARDENS 
MINES AND WHEAT GROWING 








HOUSANDS of people are making more than com- 

fortable livings in the above industries in SAN 
LUIS OBISPO COUNTY —a county of delightful coast 
and mountain resorts, with beautiful scenery everywhere 
and a climate unexcelled on the California Coast. 


There ts room for thousands more. 


The country extends a special invitation to people with 
small capital. Write a line for information in detail to 


San Luis Obispo County Board of Trade 
San Luis Obispo 
California 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 








THE ANGELUS Gee's, 1901 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 








G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 














Westinghouse 


High Speed Brakes Quick Action Brakes 
The World’s Standard 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


; eta ‘ U mM a won'tdothat. It's justa good 
P incubator — made for hatch- 
ing eggsin the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen. Consequently it will doall that a good 
incubator ought to do. Wethink our construction is a little better than any 
Others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you'll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 
WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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California o o o 





The 

Lick 
Observatory 
The 

City of 

San Jose 
The 

Hotel 
Vendome 








N the summit of Mt. Hamilton is the greatest astronomi- 

cal observatory in the world. San Jose is the chief city 

of the Santa Clara Valley, one of the greatest fruit-grow- 

ing sections in the world and a garden of bloom the year round. 
If you are traveling to San Jose, or through that delight- 
ful city to Mt. Hamilton, and require superior hotel accommo- 


dations, the 
HOTEL VENDOME 
will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated booklet on 
Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 
GEO. P. SNELL, Manager 
San Jose, Cal. 








E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON 


MUNICIPAL 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 





THE 


| 


SOUTHERN 


JANNEY CALIFORNIA 


COUPLER — 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


MC. 8. COUPLER CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND iL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 


Manufactured Exclasively by sc. STAMP, TO THE 


The McConway Torley Co. a 


CALIFORNIA 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Hotel Pleasanton 


The Leading Family Tourist Hotel. 
Corner Close to the Theatres, Churches and Principal Stores. 
Two lines of cable cars pass the hotel. 
Sutter and Jones Sutter Street line direct from the Ferry and to the Golden 
Gate Park. 

Streets The excellence of the cuisine and service are leading fea- 
tures, and there is an atmosphere of home comfort 
rarely met with in a hotel. 

San Francisco Rates $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 


0. M. Brennan, Proprietor 





Buy a Home in California ss; 


— = FLOWERS” 

















TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 
oman IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 





Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRICATION DAM 

















Notel Langham 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 
American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
European, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day 
Steam Reated San francisco, Cal. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











Sunset Magazine 





December, 1901 
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THE CHILDS, OR PRAYER BOOK CROSS IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 

This artistic monument is an exact copy of the famous Celtic cross at Monasterboice. It is built 
of sandstone and is forty feet in height. It was presented to the city by George William Childs of 
Philadelphia to commemorate the first celebration on this continent of the service of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. This service was conducted June 24, 1579, at Drake’s bay (in sight from the cross) 
by Chaplain Fletcher of the fleet of Sir Francis Drake. 
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Christmas in Mexico, the City of Delights. 


By J. Torrey Connor. 


HE Business Man stopped me 
on the street. 
“Heard about excursion to 
City of Mexico?” he asked. The 
Business Man never wastes words. 
He hasn’t time. 
‘“What of it?” I rejoined. 
““Doctor says rest or break down. 
Good place to rest?” 
“My friend,” says I, ‘‘the Land of 
Majiana is the best place in the world 
in which to rest. Go, by all means, 


and I’ll guarantee that, ten days after 
your arrival in the City of Delights, 
you'll forget that you ever had an 
object in life other than the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

The Engaged Girl and her Young 
Man hunted me up. 
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“ VYou’ve been to Mexico so often,” 
she remarked, over a cup of tea, “that 
you can tell us all about it. Now — 
ah —if Freddie and I are married the 
first of December, instead of the last, 
as we planned, we can go to Mexico 
for our wedding trip. Is it—er— 
the sort of trip newly married people 
would be likely to enjoy?” 

“Bless you, my children!” I replied. 
“You couldn’t have picked out a 
more romantic spot for your honey- 
moon.” 

“T suppose that it is very warm 
there, and that I would need a lot of 
thin dresses.” 

“The climate of the plateau on 
which the City of Mexico is located 
is practically identical with that of 
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California. Get about the same weight 
clothing that you would for a Califor- 
nia winter, always remembering that 
their rainy season is not due until 
summer.” 

“We don’t know a word of the 
language. How would we manage to 
make ourselves understood?” 

“You'll experience no trouble on 
that score. At all the tourist hotels, 
and in most of the stores and places 
of business, there are English-speaking 
clerks. Still, even a bowing acquaint- 
ance with the Spanish language has 
its advantages. You had better learn 
how to order a meal at a restaurant 
and how to pay for it—in Mexi- 
can money; how to enumerate the 
things needful for the making of one’s 
toilet— hot water, soap, towels, etc.; 
also the various terms used in travel, 
such as train, ticket, baggage. 

“Your ‘Spanish at a glance’ may 
not be strictly Castilian, but the peo- 
ple are very patient, and very polite.” 

We are told that, like the wily 
Chinee, the Mexican has “ ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain.” I 
have never observed the tricks, but I 
have discovered graces that we Ameri- 
cans would do well to pattern after. 
What American would walk blocks 
out of his way to guide a stranger who 
asked to be directed? Would we 
place ourselves and houses at the dis- 
posal of any wayfarer that chanced to 
knock at the door? Yet such is the 
Mexican courtesy. 

Said the Man who Knows—the 
globe-trotter who has been to Europe 
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sO many times that he has lost count 
of the trips: 

“T hear they’re going to have an 
excursion to Mexico. Now what is 
there in Mexico to see?” 

“My dear sir; more, much more 
than was ever dreamed of in your 
philosophy. You journeyed to Egypt 
for the avowed purpose of seeing the 
wonderful ruins of that country; yet 
here in our sister republic, Mexico, 
there are prehistoric monuments and 
palaces whose glories doubtless sur- 
passed, in their time, the glories of 
Solomon’s temple. If one has a year 
or twoin which to travel, let him go 
to Europe. But if one’s vacation is 
brief, and his purse unequal to the 
demands of a long trip, let him go to 
Mexico.” 

The Artist had been an interested 
listener to the conversation. 

“ But I thought,” he said, “that a 
trip to Mexico was one of the most ex- 
pensive jaunts one couldtake. Aren’t 
living prices away up, there?”’ 

“Depends on how you live,” I made 
answer. ‘“ You can have chocolate 
and bread, which is the usual Mexican 
breakfast, brought up to your room. 
There are plenty of places where you 
may get a good light lunch cheaply; 
and there are restaurants where the 
lover of Mexican cookery finds excel- 
lent dinners at very moderate cost. 

“Tt is only when you insist on hav- 
ing things American style that your 
financial troubles begin. Then, too, 


for every dollar in gold that you take 
into the country, you get two dollars, 
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or thereabouts, in Mexican silver in 
exchange, which transaction imparts 
a pleasing plumpness to one’s purse, 
and gives one a desire to indulge in 
all sorts of unwonted extravagances.” 

“That’s the country for me,” said 
the Artist, “where I can get two dol- 
lars for one.” 

“It is everybody’s country. The 
artist delights in the picturesqueness; 
the writer of romances finds merry 
themes ready to his hand; the sight- 
seer carries away pleasant memories 
of snow-capped mountainsand flowery 
fields, of pueblos, bowered in tropical 
bloom, with quaint market places, 
wonderful old cathedrals, and customs 
that date back to the days of Monte- 
zuma; while the invalid, fleeing from 
the rigors of an eastern winter, forever 
after dreams of the blue skies and 
balmy breezes of Mexico.” 

It is on record that the Business 
Man, the Engaged Girl, the Man who 
Knows and the Artist have taken up 
the study of Spanish, so I infer that 
they will be members of the excursion 
party. Meanwhile, before the excur- 
sion train starts, we will take a look 
around the City of Mexico, which is 
the social and political center of the 
republic. 

Here, fronting the Zocalo, a small 
plaza containing two or three acres of 
ground, stands the grand cathedral, 
that was one hundred years in build- 
ing; and across the plaza we see the 
President’s Palace. 

It is manifestly impossible for the 
stranger to get lost in the City of 
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Mexico, unless he tries very hard. 
Nearly all the street cars in the city 
start from the Zocalo, which is cen- 
trally located, and return there. 

In the shadow of the cathedral is 
the Flower Market, seen at its best on 
Sunday, early in the morning. Here 
one may buy the most beautiful 
flowers of the tropics—from milk- 
white magnolias to glowing, velvet- 
petaled roses, heavy with their own 
perfume — for a mere trifle. ‘‘ What- 
ever you please to pay, senor.” 

The National Museum, half a square 
east of the cathedral and to the rear 
of the National Palace, is well worth a 
visit. Here the tourist sees the sacri- 
ficial stone of the Aztecs, upon which 
the blood of countless human beings 
was spilled in sacrifice; the famous 
calendar stone, and many other things 
of equal interest. Near by the 
museum is the Academy of San Car- 
los, where a morning may be passed 
very pleasantly in viewing the works 
of art there displayed. 

Leading from the center of the city 
to Chapultepec — which has been the 
home of Mexico’s rulers, from Monte- 
zuma down to Juarez, and which is 
occupied during the summer months 
by President Diaz —is the Paseo, one 
of the finest driveways in the world. 

Remember, in ordering a carriage 
for a drive, that there are three 
classes — the blue flag carriage, which 
is one dollar per hour, the red flag, or 
second-class carriage, which is seventy- 
five cents per hour, and the yellow 
flag, or third-class carriage (in which 
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neither you nor I would ride on any 
terms), which is fifty cents per hour. 

Entering the Paseo in the cool of 
the day, one sees an endless proces- 
sion of carriages —a brilliant pageant 
of the wealth and beauty of the capital 
city. Turning for a last look at the 
daughter of the don, as she sweeps on 
her triumphant course, one rubs el- 
bows with a daughter of the people, 
scantily garmented, shoeless, yet, 
withal, a joy to behold, with her rich 
Aztec coloring and her graceful poses, 
head up, shoulders back and every 
movement free, untrammeled. 

It is in the byways of Mexico, how- 
ever, that the lover of the picturesque 
finds that which does delight his 
heart. Here is a patio, the entrance 
to which is guarded by an iron-barred 
gate. <A peep within reveals a wealth 
of tropical bloom. Red geraniums 
make a glory about a quaint stone 
fountain that stands out in sharp re- 
lief from a background of broad-leaved 
tropical plants. The crimson rose of 
Castile nods from a casement, and 
mats of odorous violets define the 
winding walks. Aserving maid comes 
slowly down the path that is mottled 
with sunshine and shadow, and dips 
her pitcher into the cool waters of 
the fountain. 

‘““May I havea glass of water?” 

“Si, senor.” 

The market square, a babel of 
sounds, and bright with the colors dis- 
played in the Mexican costume, is 
but a few blocks distant. Near the 
entrance, one passes curbstone mer- 
chants, sitting in the shadow of their 
“mats,” their stock-in-trade — vege- 
tables, pottery, dulces or fruit — spread 
out to catch the eye of the passer-by. 

Within the market square an end- 
less procession of men, women and 


burros passes up and down —a living, 
panoramic picture, changing every 


instant. Peons in white cotton gar- 
ments and leathern sandals, with 
gaudy zerapes thrown over their 


shoulders, unload the panniers of the 
burros they have driven to market; 
women, their heads draped in the folds 
of the rebozos that are universally 
worn by the middle class, bargain with 
the tradesmen over the laying in of 
family supplies, pausing occasionally 
to exchange greetings with friends 
whom they have not met since last 
market day. A little child, round- 
limbed and with the glow of perfect 
health upon its cheeks, starts up in 
one’s path and gravely implores alms 
“por alma de Dios.” 

What a field for the painter! And 
yet our artists go abroad in search of 
the picturable, knowing nothing of 
the picturesque peasant life, the 
quaint architecture, the magnificent 
scenery to be found just across the 
border! 

When the tourists tire of exploring 
the shops of that most fascinating 
quarter, San Francisco street, for bar- 
gains in drawn work, carved leather, 
opals and filagree silver, they have 
still in reserve the greatest pleasure 
of all, a voyage by canoe up the Viga 
canal, the oldest waterway in the 
world, to Santa Anita, the Venice of 
Mexico. 

And so I might go on indefinitely, 
naming the places of interest to be 
seen in and about Mexico, the City 
of Delights. But, having seen them, 
you will, I am sure, agree with the 
writer who said: 

“What a pity ’tis that Mexico has 
been discovered, since we may not 
have the pleasure of discovering it.” 
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ONG ago, when good Franciscans 

founded the Missions quaint, 

Named in liquid, sweet Castilian 
Each honored a patron saint. 

There were Carlos and San fernando, 
fair Barbara, San Jose; 

Miguel, and that most-loved Carmelo, 
Juan and San Luis Rey. 


Hdobes, white-walled, set in billows 
Of emerald vines and wheat, 

Nearly a score of these Missions, o’er 
Long coast-leagues rose complete; 

Still father Serra murmured, 
for to francis (name revered 

By these brethren gray) bad never a church 
In this new world yet been reared. 





“But,” spake one, “if our San Francisco 
To some goodly port will guide 
Ge will rear a stately Mission there 
for that sainted founder’s pride.” 
Long they searched, till a wondrous harbor 
Before their vision lay, 
“le were led by the Saint,” they shouted, then, 
“’Tis San Francisco’s bay!” 























































There sparkled the quiet waters 
Anruffled by keel or prow, 

Never a sail on the shining blue 
Where the world’s flags flutter now. 

Hnd with dedication solemn 
AH Mission new they blessed, 

Nor dreamed that a mighty city slept, 
On the sand-dunes’ shifting crest. 


And the church of Francis flourished. 
The Indian converts, though, 

@ben the mellow Angelus bells rang clear 
Their Aves whispered low 

To the tender Mother of Sorrows, 
Dolores, finding there 

Ht the Lady’s shrine a blessed peace 
for all who burdens bear. 


And pointing high on the hillsides 
Chat round the Mission walled 
A mighty figure couching there 
The Sleeping Lady called; 
See, broidered with golden poppies 
Rer mantle’s brown folds flow 
from the Twin Peaks of her bosom bare 
To the church at her feet below! 


In ber ears the ocean thunders, 

Nor breaks the magic spell; 
“Dolores,” whispered the Indians, 

“Our Lady sleeps —and well!” 

But at night she steps from her drapery 
Of fleecy fog, they told, 

To watch o’er the slumbering Mission 
Till the roses of dawn unfold. 


So ever to Madre Dolores 
The trusting peons prayed; 
Francis the Good, for daylight, 
But at night, and unafraid, 
Here ber sleeping suppliants sheltered 
By the tender Mother of Pain; 
Hnd well bas prospered the city 
Chus guarded by warders twain. 
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T THE close of the century the 
A world had paid half a billion 
dollars for California fruit and 
fruit products, for which reward the 
California growers had gathered from 
trees and vines half a trillion pounds 
of fruit. Through two most respon- 
sive centers of human interest, the 
purse and the palate, California has 
impressed her existence and horticul- 
tural resources strongly upon the at- 
tention of the world and has won 
distinction. But great as is this 
achievement, both in itself and in its 
influences, it is not the only horticul- 
tural achievement of California and it 
is not the one which the world will 
most delight to honor. Certainly re- 
sults are being achieved in California 
in higher horticultural arts which 
appeal to the world’s sense of great- 
ness more strongly than do our great 
undertakings in commercial fruit- 
growing. 

To originate new fruits of distinct- 
ive characters and value is a higher 
horticultural art than to multiply the 
product of old fruits. New achieve- 
ments in the latter line often of neces- 
sity invade established trade and the 
vanquished but illy brooks the con- 
quest which exalts the victor, but the 
production of new fruits is hailed 
everywhere with delight and honor. 
The volume of the California product, 
and the profit therein, interest the 
counting-room; the beauty and qual- 
ity of the fruit enrich and adorn the 
fair, the market and the sideboard, but 
the new fruits, with characters hith- 
erto undreamed of and possibilities 
beneficent and boundless, command 
the admiration of the man of science, 
the philanthropist, the statesman be- 


and f iis Achievements. | 


By Edward J. WickKson, 
of the University of California. 


First Paper— Man. 


cause they involve new contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge and 
are new gifts to the elevation and ad- 
vancement of mankind. 

Above even these lofty achieve- 
ments, the origination of new fruits 
and flowers is a manifestation of cre- 
ative power in the mind of man and a 
demonstration of potentiality in hu- 
man aspiration, insight and devoted 
effort. Thus the recent accomplish- 
ment of the horticulturist transcends 
horticulture. It also opens new vistas 
to the biological sciences. It suggests 
to those who have set metes and bounds 
upon evolution in the vegetable king- 
dom that God’s way is not as their way 
and that no matter how great the re- 
sults by natural selection hitherto, ar- 
tificial selection may surpass them 
all. Along this pathway sublime the 
world now concedes leadership to a 
Californian and is eager to know 
more of him, his methods and his 
achievements. 


Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, 
Cai., was born in Lancaster, Worcester 
county, Mass., March 7, 1849. He was 
the thirteenth of fifteen children born 
to Samuel Walton Burbank by three 
marriages. The elder Burbank was a 
man widely known and in all business 
and social relations recognized to be 
strong in conviction and unswerving 
in his moral standards. He was an 
admirer and personal acquaintance of 
Emerson, Webster, Sumner, Beecher 
and other strong men of his day. 
He descended from an ancestry of 
indoor people, chiefly active in ped- 
agogical and manufacturing affairs 
and disclosing no notable taste for 
open-air pursuits. 
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In the records of his mother’s fam- 
ily, one who delights in evidence of 
the transmission of tastes and traits 
can find the source of notable horti- 
cultural inheritance. His mother’s 
father, Peter Goff Ross, was a grower 
of seedling grapes, some of which had 
very good points, and other members 
of the family indulged in similar avo- 
cations. On the mother’s side also 
were the Burpees, well known in hor- 
ticultural annals. 

Whether this thirteenth child of his 
father was thought to lie beneath the 
ban of an unlucky number or not, his 
start upon life was not strong and his 
promise not remarkable, even to those 
who could be expected to see deeply 
into such matters. He was slight of 
build, rather serious in manner and 
retiring in disposition. At a very 
early age he began to make playmates 
of plants and his doll was a cactus 
plant, fondly carried about until-an 
accident shattered the plant and a 
young heart at one operation. In 
school he was a diligent pupil, but 
never able to overcome the fear of 
the sound of his own voice in the 
presence of a throng. He was, how- 
ever, apt with the pen, free in com- 
position and escaped the terror of 
declamation by compounding with the 
schoolmaster for twice the prescribed 
volume of essay writing. Quantity 
was no hardship to the pupil and the 
quality pleased the teacher. 

When quite a boy Luther began 
work in the shops of the Ames Plow 
Company in which his uncle, Luther 
Ross, occupied a position of responsi- 
bility. This uncle had a liking for 
horticultural experiment, and the half 
days when he was released from the 
shop to work among his uncle’s seed- 
ling grapes and rhubarbs were pleas- 
ant to the shop boy. In fact, he often 
looked wistfully through the dusty 
air of the shop upon the distant trees 
and realized that they were calling 
him to pursuits more congenial than 
manufacturing. And yet no allure- 
ment could distract the attention of 
the boy from what was properly be- 
fore him. Thus early he possessed a 


concentration of mind and definite- 
ness of purpose which are elements 
of genius, for when about sixteen 
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years of age he conceived and devel- 
oped an improvement in the wood- 
working machinery of the factory, 
which was so valuable that the own- 
ers offered to multiply his wages 
more than twenty-five times if he 
would remain and give the concern 
the products of his work as an in- 
ventor. He decided, however, that 
the society of plants was worth more 
to him than shop work, even at its 
highest levels, and he soon entered 
upon a horticultural career on the 
foundation of a seed and plant busi- 
ness. 

Before this his attention was fixed 
upon the origination of improved vari- 
eties by the discussion, in the agri- 
cultural papers of the time, of the 
desirability of better potatoes and he 
soon attracted notice by his achieve- 
ments in this direction, through ex- 
hibits made at the county fairs. His 
first great success was the Burbank 
potato, the relation of which to his 
other work will be discussed later. 
He was proceeding well with the 
origination of new varieties and in 
regular seed and plant business when 
he became convinced of the desira- 
bility of California as a field for horti- 
cultural pursuits and a decision to 
emigrate was quickly made. He 
reached Santa Rosa in the fall of 
1875 with few resources except a 
resolute, confident spirit and ten Bur- 
bank potatoes which he reserved by 
agreement when the whole stock of 
that first great achievement of his was 
sold to a leading Massachusetts seeds- 
man. His first business announce- 
ment in California was an offer of 
new potatoes and it won patronage 
from enterprising growers who were 
fully assured of the deterioration of 
the common sorts and welcomed im- 
provement. He soon built up a gen- 
eral nursery business and, at the same 
time, made notable advances in plant 
breeding. 

After a little more than a decade of 
this twofold effort he cleared the way 
for concentration upon the chosen 
work of his life and in 1893 published 
the first of a notable series of an- 
nouncements to which he gave the 
title ‘‘New Creations in Fruits and 
Flowers.” Other issues followed in 
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1894, 1898, 1899 and 1901. They con- 
tain descriptions and pictures of his 
most striking achievements, sugges- 
tions of his horticultural beliefs and 
purposes and tributes of many who 
have expressed opinions upon his 
work and its results. These publica- 
tions produced a profound sensation 
throughout the horticultural world. 

Such, in mere outline, is Mr. Bur- 
bank's life. Phases of it may intrude 
as the effort is made to show what 
manner of man he is. 


The little cottage in which Mr. 
Burbank has long made a home for 
himself and his mother, a lady of 
nearly ninety, is within the corporate 
limits of Santa Rosa, a beautiful and 
brisk town of about nine thousand in- 
habitants, situated about fifty miles 
northerly from San Francisco. Here 
he purchased a tract of four acres in 
1878 and upon it has maintained his 
residence and business headquarters 
until the present time. Here, too, 
part of his propagation has been done, 
though he owns other lands, a few 
miles away, of lighter soil and warmer 
exposure which, because of superior 
fitness, have been used for his largest 
cultural work. 

The visitor approaches the modest 
cottage through closely trimmed box 
borders which must be taken as a 
reminiscence of old-fashioned, New 
England gardening, for such are sel- 
dom seen in California. In its sum- 
mer garb of deciduous climbers the 
little dwelling loses its conventional 
outlines in picturesque verdure. All 
around the dwelling are areas of 
lawn and beds of plants, the latter be- 
ing in many cases the working collec- 
tions of the propagator for there are 
many enclosures of small area which 
contain an almost incredible number 
of species. In one case, for instance, 
forty species of golden rod are grouped 
for close study of their characteristic 
growth and bloom, while in another a 
large collection of sedums is massed 
as “mother plants” of new races of 
their kind. All the world makes con- 
tributions to these study tables of Mr. 
Burbank, and the visitor to the home 
takes particular delight in them. 
Upon the lawn are various trees, the 
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chief being an ivy-clad draccena and 
a towering araucaria. Contiguous to 
the dwelling are green-houses, pot- 
ting-shed and barn—exceeding in 
cost and impressiveness the owner’s 
house, which is an orthodox arrange- 
ment for farm structures. Along the 
street front are six trees of great 
beauty, a hybrid of English and Cali- 
fornia black walnut —the first cross- 
bred tree of Mr. Burbank’s growing. 

In his modest home and in the very 
simple arrangements with which he 
carries on his notable work, the discern- 
ing visitor can find many suggestions 
of the spirit and disposition of the 
man. He utterly neglects the impres- 
sion upon people which even what 
might be considered the proper para- 
phernalia of his work would make. 
He grows no slow plants; he gives no 
prominence to rare things; he in- 
dulges in no display of instruments 
and accessories which one who works 
so largely by plant surgery could ex- 
cusably delight in. He shows no 
library, no laboratory, nocase of medals 
and certificates. He is, in fact, so ut- 
terly regardless of the furniture and 
bric-a-brac of his profession that casual 
visitors are disappointed that so great 
aman should have so few things, and 
even the visiting expert is misled into 
the conclusion that, because he is 
ushered into no library, Mr. Burbank 
is neglectful of the garnered wisdom 
of the ages. Such an error is the 
fault of the observer. He is widely 
read in biological science in all its 
leading lines, but he approaches no 
work by the compilation route. His 
strange insight and memory enable 
him instantly to seize upon and retain 
the facts and principles which he de- 
sires for direct use, or as contributions 
to the fulness of his conceptions. For 
many years he read largely to doubt 
and disprove, for his experience and 
observation led him to different con- 
clusions. This was only natural be- 
cause his work was in advance of the 
records; but he still diligently sought 
for gleams of truth available to him in 
current scientific literature and was 
strengthened and encouraged thereby. 

Mr. Burbank never surrounded him- 
self with elaborate appliances of re- 
search because he believed that he was 
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dealing with very 
simple proposi- 
tions. By patient 
search through 
the infinite vari- 
ety of manifesta- 
tions, which ap- 
peared in connec- 
tion with each 
experimental ef- 
fort, he saw prin- 
ciples and laws 
revealing them- 
selves so clearly 
that he could 
reach their dem- 
onstration with 
the naked eye 
and hand. For 
such a gifted seer 
neither weird 
altar fires, nor in- 
cense cloud nor 
ecstatic state 
could add to in- 
sight. He could 
hear the “still 
small voice” with- 
out preparatory 
earthquake or whirlwind. Like David 
of old he could do his work with 
smooth pebbles from the brook; and 
he cast aside the elaborate armament 
of his scientific brethren lest it should 
impede his movements. Mr. Burbank’s 
methods and results are a new illus- 
tration of the old truth that great dis- 
coveries are often made with the sim- 
plest means. The victory inheres in 
the man, not in the apparatus. Some 
intimations of this fact may appear 
later, in connection with the discussion 
of his methods. 

The simplicity of Mr. Burbank’s 
home and surroundings is a manifesta- 
tion also of his simple tastes and re- 
quirements. He is generous in his 
expenditures, broad in his views and 
a lover of the best in all lines he pur- 
sues, but such has always been the 
nature of his work and his associations 
that high living has not intruded upon 
his horizon. All its hollowness and 
ostentation would be hateful to him, 
but so liberal is his view and so tender 
his regard for the tastes and desires of 
others that he would be forgetful of 
condemnation. The simple life and 
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home environment of this man, whose 
name is so widely honored, are not 
maintained as a rebuke to those who 
adorn their successes with luxurious 
surroundings and strive for social emi- 
nence as wider recognition of that 
success. All such things are absent 
from his thought, either to possess or 
to condemn them. 


Of Mr. Burbank’s personal appear- 
ance little need be said. The ample 
portraiture which the publishers pro- 
vide in connection with this writing 
will give the physiognomical reader 
opportunity for original analysis. He 
is of medium stature and rather slen- 
der form; light eyes and dark hair now 
rapidly running to silver. His coun- 
tenance is very mobile, lighting up 
quickly and as quickly receding to 
the seriousness of earnest attention, 
only to rekindle with a smile or relax 
into a laugh, if the subject be in the 
lighter vein. He is exceedingly quick 
in apprehension, seeming to anticipate 
the speaker but never intruding upon 
his speech. There is always a sugges- 
tion of shyness in his manner and there 
is ever present a deep respectfulness. 
Those who do not know him well may 
easily misinterpret this as reserve or 
preoccupation. These characters are 
notably absent in the man. He is 
frank, open-hearted and outspoken, 
though all these traits must be sought 
beneath the cover of his reticence. 
All his actions are artless and quiet; 
even the modulationsof his voice follow 
the lower keys. He talks freely, con- 
fidently and enthusiastically of his 
work to one who manifests interest in 
it, but says little of his own relation to 
it. This is merely because his person- 
ality appears to him as incidental to 
the work rather than oneof its leading 
factors. 

Those who meet Mr. Burbank but 
casually are prone to err in their judg- 
ment of him. They are apt to mag- 
nify his reticence until they see in it 
timidity, self-depreciation, inexperi- 
ence, embarrassment and thelike. All 
these forms of weakness are absent 
from the man. He is self-confident 
but not self-assertive. He is fearless 
and not to be easily turned from the 
way he expects to go, but he does not 
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insist that others shall go his way. 
He seldom errs in his judgment of men 
and he usually gives the loud and ef- 
fusive visitor the right of way in con- 
versation, studying him meantime 
with a wondering eye. Even from 
this defensive state into which he is 
‘ thrown, quiet repartee will occasion- 
ally come to show that he is holding 
an upper hand and suffering neither 
from embarrassment nor inexperience. 
To one whom he admits to the inner 
circles of his friendship he is a most 
delightful man. To such he shows 
strength, self-trust and wonderful re- 
sources of mind —all these masterful 
traits, however, being ruled by a spirit 
of exquisite tenderness towards all 
men and unbounded charity for their 
beliefs and actions. For his few close 
friends he has a depth of affection and 
gratitude and self-denying devotion 
which are seldom met with. Upon 
their views of the man, from the ad- 
vantage of the closest acquaintance, 
must the public form its conception of 
him. One well-known Californian, Mr. 
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S. F. Leib of San Jose, President of the 
Board of Trustees of Stanford Univer- 
sity, stands nearer to Mr. Burbank by 
the ties of full knowledge and recipro- 
cated affection than any other man. 
To him Mr. Burbank delights to ac- 
knowledge debts of encouragement, 
stimulation and incentive which have 
sustained him and carried him through 
the periods of depression which come 
to all lone workers. At the writer’s 
request Mr. Leib pays this expressive 
tribute to his friend: 


Friendship has arisen between us which 
makes us like brothers. I think I know as 
nearly the innermost part of his life as any 
other man in existence. I have never known 
a nature more full of absolute sweetness. He 
is absolutely honorable in every way and is 
honest to a fault. He lives what is termed in 
the parlance of the day a strenuous life, far 
too much so for his physical endurance. He 
is an intense man, a man who carefully plans 
for results and then works for their fulfil- 
ment with a patience that exceeds that of 
Job himself. It may bea questions of years 
to arrive at a single result. Necessarily be- 
fore arriving at success in seeking to accom- 
plish a given result, he must meet with many 
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failures, but nothing seems to daunt him 
until success finally crowns his efforts. 

In disposition Mr. Burbank is an 
optimist. He is filled with enthusiasm 
which lacks nothing of strength and 
warmth because its manifestation is 
always ruled by the characteristic 
quietness of the man. Optimism is 
the force which underlies his self- 
confidence and his great expectations; 
it sustains him through the most pro- 
tracted effort and enables him to seize 
strongly upon slight indications of 
progress. Optimism enters into his 
most fundamental conceptions and im- 
parts courage to pursue them. With- 
out optimism he could not think of his 
work; much less achieve it. From his 
optimism proceeds enthusiasm, but his 
temperament saves him from being an 
enthusiast. His imagination is ample 
and varied in its richness, but the 
keeness of his insight frees him from 
visions and fallacies. It is true that 
his trustfulness and tenderness have 
at times been misplaced and he has 
experienced disappointments and sor- 
rows, but these have added to his 
worth as a man by their refining and 
softening influences. Disciplined by 
his experience he has learned well the 
lesson that disappointment is inci- 
dental and not the conclusion of any 
valuable work, nor of any true 
thought, and he will remain hopeful, 
enthusiastic, self-reliant and forceful 
to the end. 

Mr. Burbank is a better business 
man than one usually finds among 
optimists. As already suggested, he 
came to California with scant resources 
and with some responsibilities. He 
began forthwith to establish himself 
and to lay the foundation for the 
greater work which he held steadily 
in mind and for which he knew con- 
siderable funds would be required. 
He secured land and entered upon a 
nursery enterprise, fortunately just at 
a period when great fruit-planting 
fervor prevailed and good prices were 
paid for trees. He accumulated money 
rapidly and made investments in real 
estate which have, on the whole, 
proved satisfactory, though they had 
to take the tortuous path to which 
such ventures are generally born. 
The net result of his financiering is a 
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competence fit to cover the moderate 
requirements of his modest living to 
itsend. In this respect, Mr. Burbank 
departs from the usual course of op- 
timists in science and invention and 
secures respectable standing as a busi- 
ness man. It is also a sign of business 
ability that the last decade, which has 
been wholly given to his chosen work 
of creation of novelties of a most 
striking character, as will be shown 
later in these papers, has brought in- 
come equal to the great cost of the 
work. 

According to commercial standards, 
the wonderful production which Mr. 
Burbank has achieved should have 
yielded him wealth, but the man with 
the ledger should remember that com- 
mercial profit is not the measure of 
such work. It is not in that class. It 
is comparable, rather, with scientific 
discovery, for which nations, institu- 
tions or wealthy individuals lavishly 
provide; and the demonstration that a 
man can pursue his quiet course amid 
discoveries fit to craze an ordinary 
enthusiast, and can command money 
enough to meet the large expenditures 
necessary to original investigation, 
work and experiment upon so large 
a scale, entitles Mr. Burbank to high 
rating as a business man. He had no 
time to organize companies and cap- 
italize his enterprises, nor to strive for 
subsidies because of the vast public 
value of his achievements. He en- 
couraged no promoters, he made no 
appeals to those who have influence 
with governing boards or legislatures. 
So far as the writer knows he never 
asked a favor in the way of support 
or influence, though the air has been 
filled with suggestions along such 
lines from his friends. He undertook 
his campaign like an adventurous gen- 
eral who strikes into the heart of an 
unknown region, confident in his own 
purposes and strength and resolved to 
command his supplies from the country 
traversed. Of course, he could not 
stop for the development of enter- 
prises. His purpose was conquest of 
the unknown. He is emerging now 
into the full sunshine which gilds the 
brows of conquerors, and the country 
he has traversed is open to develop- 
ment of incalculable richness. 
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Upon the lawn are various trees, the chief being an 
tvy-clad dracewna and a towering araucaria 


This achievement demonstrates Mr. 
Burbank’s possession of unique power 
and resources. Confidence, self-con- 
tainment, conservative commercial 
ability, uncompromising rejection of 
speculation in his own glittering com- 
modities, gentle declination of all sug- 
gestions of eleemosynary appeals tothe 
public — all these are characteristic of 
his progress. He stands today, as he 
has always stood, a man great enough 
to cherish great ideas and to attain 
results without allowing the heart- 
flutters of satisfaction or the prompt- 


ings of ambition to lighten his pres- 
sure upon the solid ground of safe and 
secure advancement along his chosen 
course. 

It is probable that every man of 
balance and force feels satisfaction 
and a just pride in the possession of 
such powers and does not enjoy be- 
littlement of them. Mr. Burbank 
rightly feels that the suggestion that 
the public ought to provide for his 
work is too often a reflection upon his 
own ability to provide for it. He is 
pained by disclosures of that point of 
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view in the eyes of his friends, and 
they have wounded his delicate sensi- 
bilities by what seemed to them com- 
plimentary allusions. The claim that 
his work ought to be assumed by the 
government or by an institution in 
the public interest, because it is cap- 
able of indefinite expansion under 
his direction, by multiplying agencies 
to work out his suggestions, is a 
somewhat different proposition, and 
will be considered in another connec- 
tion later. 

In spite of the strength which that 
proposition discloses at first glance, 
fuller consideration of it begets a doubt 
whether, indeed, Burbank might not 
mean less to coming generations as 
a sidelight to a bureau than as a 
lone star glowing in the horticultural 
horizon. Christopher Columbus, from 
a central office at Cadiz, with ample 
funds and telephonic connection with 
all the ports of Europe, could have 
ordered voyages of discovery to all 
points of the compass and have placed 
every continent and island on the map 
in a few years. The world would 
have found itself and have lost its 
hero. The devotion to conviction and 
the heroic struggle of Columbus, and 
the picture of him as, in the moment 
of his triumph, he fell upon his knees 
on the shore of the new world, have 
been, for more than four centuries, a 
sublime incentive and example. From 
these the world has realized vastly 
more than if Columbus, as chief of an 
international bureau of discovery, had 
won the ultimate acre of existing land. 
It is not what is given to man, but 
what they are incited to do for them- 
selves, that makes for exaltation and 
progress. The world has unfolded as 
civilization has risen to use new areas. 
Plant development is one of the 
phases of civilization, and it makes 
new conquests as they are needed in 
the onward rush of mankind. We are 
now at the beginning of an epoch of 
accelerated motion in this direction. 
Burbank is the prophet of this epoch. 
Obeying the command of the Infinite, 
he is carrying the gates of Gaza. Let 
not the Delilah of modern organiza- 
tion shear him of his god-given 
strength and make him like other 
men. 


Current conceptions of Mr. Burbank 
involve errors more or less serious. 
Conservatism, as embodied in efforts 
at hybridization along what are called 
scientific lines, has not hesitated to 
place him on the plane of charlatanry, 
while credulous people have lifted 
him to what seems to them an exalted 
state of wonder-working magic and 
wizardism. 

He has worked through a country 
not yet officially surveyed, above the 
pathway of the contemporaneous sci- 
entists, and it is not wonderful, then, 
that they should fail to recognize him 
for a time. Confident of his earnest 
desire to read nature aright and con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the results 
of his patient efforts in this direction, 
he has been hurt in his sensitive spirit 
by what seemed to be academic dis- 
trust of him. Comments have been 
made by recognized authorities which 
seemed. to charge that he was holding 
to fallacies in recognizing principles 
which he had fully demonstrated in. 
his own researches and experiments 
Conservatism, in fact, almost claimed 
that he was making a travesty of 
science for the amazement of the hor- 
ticultural gallery. 

All through this affliction, Mr. Bur- 
bank has been patient, never taking 
up the pen except to correct some 
misconception of the science involved 
in his work. He was strong in his 
faith that judgment of his motives 
and methods would ere long be just, 
and he was willing to wait, but he 
became restless when any one pro- 
claimed limitations in nature which 
he knew did not exist. But though 
Mr. Burbank bore, in his quiet, serious 
way, the burdens of distrust and mis- 
apprehension which fall usually to the 
lot of those who extend the frontiers 
of human knowledge, it has been his 
good fortune to realize relief sooner 
than many other frontiersmen in 
science. He submitted his novel 
achievements freely for expert judg- 
ment. He gave the fullest informa- 
tion of their origin and development. 
He cordially welcomed those in whose 
judgment and intelligence he had 
confidence to full examination of all 
his materials and practices, and people 
from all parts of the world satisfied 
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themselves of his honesty and frank- 
ness as well as of the wonderful 
novelty and originality of his accom- 
plishments. Probably the last doubt 
of Mr. Burbank’s genuineness passed 
from the academic mind when the as- 
sembling in San Francisco, in 1899, of 
the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions gave a large group of scientific 
men from all parts of the country an 
opportunity to critically examine him 
and his work on his own grounds at 
Santa Rosa and Sebastopol. The re- 
ports which these visitors published, 
through many channels at the east, 
were eloquent of doubts removed and 
demonstrations accepted. Since then, 
as though to atone for the errors of 
the past, distant comments upon Mr. 
Burbank and his work have been most 
cordial and appreciative. 

An opposite phase of Mr. Burbank’s 
experience is found in the admiration 
of those who have looked upon his 
achievements asinvolvingsuperhuman 
elements. They early proclaimed him 
the “ Wizard of Horticulture.” Nothing 
but his extreme amiability enabled 
him to undergo the imputation of 
witchcraft which the term implies. 
He accepted epithets of this character 
as merely conveying the popular ac- 
knowledgment that his achievements 
were wonderful. No one knew better 
than he how new and wonderful 
they really were, and, in his measure- 
less kindness of heart, without protest 
he allowed all people to speak of them 
in the terms which seemed to them 
most appropriate. Some of his friends 
doubted the wisdom of this course. 
They would have approved a mild 
rebuke upon those who seemed to cast 
a shade upon the genuineness of his 
effort by applying to him epithets 
which pertain to fakirs, and it may be 
that his seeming acceptance of the 
terms encouraged the impression of 
the academicians that he might be, in- 
deed, a man of visions and fallacies. 
But in the end it matters little. The 


universal acknowledgment now that 
he is working with wonderful industry 
and insight for the demonstration of 
new truth and the application of it, 
makes it of little moment whether the 
term, ‘‘ Wizard of Horticulture,” was 
employed in admiration or interroga- 
tion. In both cases it has outlived its 
usefulness. 


Mr. Burbank has been too fully oc- 
cupied with the chief work of his life 
to develop other lines of talent and 
taste which are manifestly within his 
command. One of these is literary 
effort. Aside from his announcements 
of finished work which have already 
been mentioned, he has written three 
papers for public occasions. In these 
he disclosed a depth of thought, origi- 
nality of conception, tenderness of 
sentiment, and withal a breadth of 
view, which were something of a sur- 
prise to those who had only thought 
of him as an industrious and skilful 
plantsman. In these writings his con- 
ception of the nature of the plant 
and of the relation of the mind of man 
thereto, are stated, not only with 
clearness, but with charming literary 
style. 

In what has been written about Mr. 
Burbank there have been full tributes 
to his industry, the breadth of his 
work and of the patience of his pur- 
suit of his achievements, but in his 
own writings we have an intimation, 
such as we have never had before, of 
the richness and keenness of his imag- 
ination, without which all his other 
qualities would fail of fruition. Here 
lies his creative faculty, and it is not 
unlike that which has given the world 
its great poems and works of art. The 
world recognizes Mr. Burbank as a 
great man for what he accomplishes; 
it is waiting to grant him similar honor 
for what hethinks. The relation of his 
thought to his methods and achieve- 
ments will appear later in the dis- 
cussion of those branches of our 
subject. 


Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


—Long fellow. 








All illustrations from photographic studies 
made inthe Japanese Garden of Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, California, by H. C. Tibbitts. 





HEN I was a child I used to be much 
fascinated by the landscape on our 

blue willow-pattern dishes and was 
never wearied of examining its details. 
It seemed to picture a little world, unreal 
yet desirable, where all was on a scale 
suitable for children and dolls, and 
where there were all sorts of delicious 
and mysterious nooks and corners. How 
full of charm, for example, that fairy 
pond spanned by a miniature bridge 
over which fortunate beings are walking! 
And what delightful pavilions on either 
side, and how fascinating those flat 
trees, with their curious tufts of foliage 
or, perhaps, fruit—apples, maybe, as 
big as one’s head! Whither is that boat 
speeding and what is her freight? And 
why that angular fence in the foreground 
unless for children to play hide-and- 
seek in its corners? How much dear 
delight in such a little space—steps to 
run up and down, water to sail on, 
bridges to cross, trees, and stone piles, 
and little houses with no lack of steps, 
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— a wonderful gate, truly Japanese, with its curved and 
Sar-projecting roof, surmounted by carved dragons. 


porches and doors, to say nothing of 
those towers atop. A dear, fantastic 
little world! 

It was many a year before I saw 
with eyes of the flesh the garden of 
the willow-pattern plate, but it exists, 
and it is known as the Japanese tea- 
garden of Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. Into a space not much 
larger than a city lot, the cunning 
little men of the Orient have con- 
trived to get an entire landscape — 
hills, streams, waterfalls, bridges, fish- 
ponds, walks, houses, pavilions, trees, 
gates, fences, plantations and pre- 
serves. All is minute yet perfect, 
and the impression conveyed is that 
of a complete little landscape, with 
foreground, background and middle 
distance, the whole occupying no 
more space than many a rich man’s 
lawn. And, strange to say, the illu- 
sion of distance is perfect also. Once 
inside, one feels a thousand miles away 
from the busy world, and even from 
the surrounding park. 

To begin with, we enter by a won- 
derful gate, truly Japanese, with its 
curved and far-projecting roof sur- 


mounted by carved dragons. This 
gate was made for the California Mid- 
winter Fair by native artisans, or, 
rather, artists, and is a piece of hand- 
work throughout. Its supports are 
plain round posts, but as we pass 
under the roof we notice that the un- 
derside is a mass of carved beams, and 
that every curve is one of those tan- 
talizing and beautiful things which it 
were vain to describe. Now we are 
in the garden of the willow-pattern 
plate. 

Here are our two pavilions. One 
occupies the center of the middle dis- 
tance and is built out over a pond, 
where fat carp and goldfish are dis- 
porting themselves, while the other is 
lower down and totheright. A legend 
informs us that in these pavilions we 
may obtain tea and cakes served in 
Japanese style. That is to say, a dap- 
per little man or a dainty little maid 
will give you a doll’s pot of tea and a 
doll’s cup to match, together with 
little rolled cookies having a sweet, 
slippery-elm flavor. 

While regaling ourselves, we may sit 
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on the walls a few quaint pictures (kakemona). 
The effect is that of exquisite, though 
severe, simplicity, and, to western eyes, 
seems even cold and bare. The Japanese 
is fond of stones, and a few large ones 
placed here and there serve as steps to 
the house door. Close by is a magnifi- 
cent blue bowl as large as a washtub 
and full of water, and across the 
walk a well or fountain, the basin 
of which is formed of cobbles. 
Into the basin is set a bucket 
filled by a hidden pipe, and the 
overflow ripples down into 
the garden, thus making its 
picturesque rills, waterfalls 
and fish-ponds, and giving 
a reason for its stepping- 
stones and bridges. 
This house is only 
a show affair, but 
tucked away be- 
hind hedges and 
fences are the 
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pool below, or 
the people walk- 
ing to and fro in 
the garden. When 
we have finished, 
we, too, may go walk- 
ing therein. Let us 
start at the gate and go 
up the right-hand path. 
This will lead us past a 
plantation or nursery of 
young growing things, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the 
demesne by an odd fence of 
bamboo. Soon we arrive at the 
house, which occupies the most 
commanding site in the garden. 
Books of travel have made us famil- 
iar with the domestic architecture of 
Japan, so the little show house needs 
no description. It is as frail and dainty 
as one can possibly imagine, and has all 
the details which travelers have so often 
enumerated. Two rooms are visible, with 
their sliding screens, soft, cool mats, and in- 
evitable alcove for a bronze or, perhaps, a 
unique vase containing a spray of flowers, and 
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The little show house ts as frail and dainty as one can possibly imagine— 


the garden. The chicken coops are demand for room, and he has a genius 
more in evidence, but my conclusion for utilizing the most contracted cor- 
is that neither the small man of ners and the veriest odds and ends. 
Japan nor his fowls make much of a Whenever he finds a vacant place 
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— here is a queer, hurtp- 
backed bridge nearly as steep 
as the side of a house 
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beside a fence or a wall, he arranges 
shelves or boards, terrace-wise, and 
crowds them with beautiful blue and 
white pots, good enough for your 
drawing-room, and these he fills with 
his dwarf trees or other vegetation, 
and the result is— beauty. 

If there is an old sawed-off stump 
in his garden he crowns it with a blue 
and white or a dark red pot filled with 
something growing. On one of the 
shelves I have just described there is 
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— here a daints 


another garden on a toy scale, or, 
rather, a whole landscape — moun- 
tains, temples, shrines, roads, forests 
and bridges, a miniature of a minia- 
ture. It is boxed and wired over to 
keep out meddling fingers. 

As we come down on the left side 
we pass a couple of enclosures about 
as big as tablecloths, where long: 
legged and melancholy storks are 
confined. Poor things! I wish they 


had more room or could run about at 
will. 
backed bridge, nearly 
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the side of a house, but which is the 
peculiar delight of the small boy. 
How he can climb up, over and down 
again he himself knows best. It is a 
feat I would not for worlds undertake. 
But why linger over details? It would 
be a mere recurrence of pools and 
streams, stepping-stones, azaleas grow- 
ing in the rock clefts, dwarf pines, 
great porcelain lanterns, bamboo fences 
of curious make, paths leading steeply 
and crookedly up or down hill, and 





lovely views at unexpected turns. 
The Japanese ideal would seem to 


be variety and not symmetry. But he 
has created in the midst of this famous 
park a most unique and fascinating 
spot with an atmosphere all its own. 
I have christened it ‘The Garden of 
the Willow-pattern Plate,” because it 
embodies so much of what my child- 
hood found delightful on those old- 
fashioned pieces of crockery, some- 
thing retrospective and yet half 
unreal, as the fulfilment of a dream 
might be. 
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The North Wind. 


The wind to me comes singing 
Straight from the Shasta snow, 

A mighty message on its tongue 
That will no curbing know, 

Of elements in fierce array — 

To me in rose-wreathed San Jose. 


The wind to me comes singing 
From Mendocino pines, 

And woven in its streaming hair 
The balm of woodland shrines, 
Grove incense that can grief allay — 

To me in rose-wreathed San Jose. 


The wind to me comes singing 
Soft from Sonoma hills, 
Upon its lips the fragrant breath 
That vineyard dew distils, 
And dear romance of Missions gray — 
To me in rose-wreathed San Jose. 


The wind to me comes singing 
Across the bay so blue, 
The tang of snow and pine and vine 
And salt sea-marshes, too, 
A wondrous and soul-stirring lay 
To me in rose-wreathed San Jose. 
—Clarence Lrmy. 





ontecito. 





The quail are piping through the 
short, plush grass, 

The plowman turns the hope-filled 
furrow, and a lass 

Red-coated, tiny, follows at his 
stalwart knee, 

Singing the while like bird, as 
sweetly wild as free. 

Beyond, the mountains bask in 
golden haze, 

Where wondrous shift of sheen 
and shadow hides and plays, 

And in my listening heart lost 
music stills and beats; 

Childhood comes back as spring- 
time winter meets. 


Within the veil’d oaks silvered 
gloom of shade, 

Where last year’s tender mysteries 
were in sleeping laid, 

All in the downy nests on gnarled 
branches hid, 

The moss-swathed twigs and 
gauzy draperies amid, 

The birds with hearts aleap in 
burnished, shimmering throats 

Are pouring out their new-born 
souls in yearning notes 

Above, the oaks, whose flesh- 
sapped branches toss 

Voicing the puise of nature — 
Love’s eternal force. 

Above, the vaulted blue; a shore- 
less ocean spread 

And God’s great wide-winged 
peace brooding o’erhead 

And lo, the clouds like shining 
ships sweep sailing by 

Full-freighted all with life for 
earth and gleaming sky. 
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By Ednoh Robinson, 


HEN the man for whom a 
whole nation has draped its 
half-masted flag was making 


his triumphal journey through the 
United States—the journey that car- 
ried him irresistibly into the hearts of 
the people he served—a sunny wel- 
come was in the city of Los Angeles, 
where men joined with Nature in a 
fiesta that will be long remembered. 
Flowers were used with a prodigality that 
surprised even Californians, grown careless 
of the floral glory of the state, and amazed 
their eastern visitors, to whom such profuse 
bloom was a revelation. 

The carriage that bore the President through 
the gala town vied with those in the pro- 
cession following that did him floral honor. 
Ten thousand carnations, the Santa Rosa and 
the Los Angeles, pink and white varieties, 
were used in the decoration of the presi- 
dential coach. The gardens at Santa Monica 
that supplied the flowers sent over thirty 
thousand to Los Angeles that week to be 
used in the fiesta. A chance word of appre- 
ciation from Mr. McKinley for the pinks 
grown by the sea earned him their constant 
attendance during his sojourn in Los Angeles, 
and the California carnation was the first 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CARNATION FIELDS AT SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA. 
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flower to greet him on his return to 
Washington. 

It was the idea of Mr. E. J. Vawter, 
who is the enthusiastic owner of the 
carnation fields at Santa Monica, to 
send, carefully iced and packed, six 
hundred blossoms of the favorite pres- 
idential pink to the White House; a 
dainty souvenir of the love and loyalty 
of California. Before leaving for the 
northern part of the state Mr. McKin- 
ley paid a visit to the National Sol- 
diers’ Home, near Santa Monica, and 






found fifteen 
hundred old 
soldiers wait- 
ing to welcome 
him, each one 
carrying in his 
buttonhole a bright pink carnation 
from Mr. Vawter’s gardens, whence 
they had been sent that same morn- 
ing before the dew had dried on the 
petals. 

“Tt will be long before I forget Cal- 
ifornia or her flowers,’ Mr. McKinley 
exclaimed more than once. It was 
only a few months later that Cali- 
fornia yielded up her flowers again in 
a last sorrowful service. 

All through California the carnation 
is being cultivated to a wonderful per- 
fection of size and color. Here, an 


exquisite variegation flourishes; there, 
a sturdy giant of solid hue. In the 
southern part of the state the carna- 
tion grower has a decided advantage 
over more northern florists, in that he 
can successfully raise his flowers in 
the open air, can dispense with con- 
servatories and artificial heat— no 
inconsiderable expense — and that 
carnations will grow to grateful size, 
retaining a firm color and strong fra- 
grance, within less than a mile of the 
rigors of the ocean. 

Two years ago Mr. Vawter 
was approached with a prop- 
osition to rent a part of his 
place that was then being 
farmed. An outdoor florist, 
incited by the success of the 
carnation gardens of Redondo, 
contracted for the place, mak- 
ing all his arrangements to 
start there a similar field. At 
the last minute, grown fearful, 
he refused to sign the contract, 
and one man’s conservatism 
was again another man’s 
opportunity. Mr. Vawter, 
who had never had more than 
an zsthetic interestin flowers, 
had become interested in the 
scheme for a garden on his place 
and determined to carry out the plans 
himself. A trip was made to the 
carnation gardens already started at 
Redondo, some three thousand cut- 
tings were bought, which, after Mr. 
Vawter returned to his farm and 
harvested a crop of barley from the 
prospective carnation fields, were duly 
planted. Today he is selling from two 
to three thousand blossoms daily, his 
principal market being Los Angeles, 
though he ships to Redlands, River- 
side, south to El Paso, north to San 
Francisco, and as far east as Denver. 
At Long Beach, where the signs 
seemed to be more favorable, the con- 
servative florist is reaping an indif- 
ferent success. Mr. Vawter could say 
with Kipling: 

And I took the chances they wouldn’t, and 
now they are calling it luck! 


Between Ocean Park and Santa 
Monica lie the fields, an ideal situa- 
tion for carnation culture. The 
ground rises gently from the ocean, 





and on the 
eastern and 
the southern 
slope, pro- 
tected from 
the winds, 
the grade in- 
suring at all 
times perfect 
drainage, the 


plants spread 
from top to 
base. Five 


acres of land, 
the soil of a 
rich, sandy 
loam, are de- 
voted to the 
one flower. 
In the flats 
beyond are 
grown lilies, 
roses and 








violets, but the carnations are the 
specialty, the hardiest as the most 
gratifying, so sure are the returns. A 
flower that holds its spicy fragrance 
and brilliant color for a week com- 
mands no uncertain market, whether 
it is sold an hour after it is picked in 
Los Angeles, or braves the overland 
trip to Denver or Sacramento. 

Good drainage is the first essential 
for success in carnation culture. These 
plants will not thrive in wet, un- 
drained soil. Alone, the structure of 
the leaf suggests this. Leaves exhale 
vapor, it has been shown, at the rate 
of one and a quarter ounces to the 
square foot of leaf surface daily. That 
is the rate during fair weather. It is 
one-fifth as great during the night, 
and in rainy weather there is no 
evaporation, a perfect equilibrium be- 
ing restored. 

The narrow, blade-like leaf of the 
carnation has a limited capacity for 
evaporation, and the roots a conse- 
quent limited capacity for absorption. 
What would be sufficient moisture for 
other plants might probably prove de- 
structive to the carnation. The natu- 
ral drainage of Mr. Vawter’s hill 
gardens has contributed largely to his 
success. There is a pumping plant at 
the foot of the hill whence the water 
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is sent up tothe tank of fifty-thousand- 
gallon capacity, then piped over the 
field, and the superfluous moisture, 
percolating through the sandy loam, 
has no opportunity, in its course down 
the hillside, to sour the soil. 

The outdoor florist, naturally, does 
not put his flowers in competition 
with those raised in conservatories — 
marvels, the majority, in size and va- 
riegated hues. His triumph is rather 
of mass and fragrance, only the most 
popular varieties being cultivated, 
such as the pink Santa Rosa, the Los 
Angeles white, and the Doctor Choate, 
a vivid scarlet. The Corbett leads in 
popularity, its brilliant pink almost 
cerise in hue, and another crimson fa- 
vorite is the Ruth. 

The hothouse routine is of absorb- 
ing interest, both elaborate and ex- 
pensive. To obtain blooms of the 
desired size and color the temperature 
must be regulated, the roots of the 
plant being kept five or ten degrees 
warmer than the ground surface, and 
the short life allowed to each plant 
yields but two dozen of its progeny. 
These special varieties, however, com- 
mand special prices, ranging all the 
way from fifty cents to one dollar a 
dozen. 

Compared with the elaborate prep- 
aration, the task of the indoor florist 
seems simple, though the initial pro- 
cess is the same. The plants are all 
raised from cuttings, are started on the 
bench, and, as soon as they are rooted, 


several weeks later, are put in pots. 
Those of open-air destiny are, later, 
laid out in the ground, and their yield 
is generous, though their life, like 
that of their home-bred sisters, is short, 
and after their second season they are 
taken out and thrown away, their 
place filled by new. 

The requirements for success in 
outdoor cultivation of carnations are a 
sandy soil, a southern slope, good 
drainage and a generous supply of 
water, fertilizer and care. Given 
these, the plants bring in quick re- 
turns. So profitable have they proved 
that many conservatories and gardens 
have abandoned their old favorites, 
devoting the greater part of their 
space to the flower of the spicy breath. 
Were its future popularity as certain 
as its supremacy today —and there 
seems no reason why it should not be 
—a greenhouse or garden would be a 
tantalizing investment. It suggests a 
pretty occupation for women in their 
own home gardens, a small outlay of 
time, labor and money bringing grati- 
fying results, independent of the ben- 
efit to eye-luster and to vigor of the 
complexion. Though the women fol- 
low quickly, men are, as usual, the 
pioneers in the garden. Near Re- 
dondo a man is netting from one to 
two hundred dollars a month from an 
acre or so of carnations in his back 
garden, no small compensation from 
an occupation which grew, as did Mr. 
Vawter’s, out of an accident. 
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Yosemite House at Stockton that 

I first heard of the Demshar mine. 
We were about to start for the dining- 
room, when a sudden exclamation from 
Wilson brought my attention back to 
him. A paragraph in the “Mountain 
Messenger” had evidently engaged his 
interest, for he was bending over it in 
eager silence and following the lines 
with his finger as he read. 

“What is it?” I asked, involun- 
tarily. 

‘““The Demshar mine has been relo- 
cated again,” he said, without raising 
his head. 

“The Demshar mine — where is it?” 
I asked. 

Wilson looked at me with an odd 
expression in his eyes. 

“T thought you said you were in 
business at Angels!” he said, straight- 
ening himself and pushing the paper 
aside with his hand. 

“O, no,’ I answered. “This will 
be the first time in my life I was ever 
in that section.” 

“T wish I could say as much,” he 
said, bitterly. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, as if 
to turn the force of his ejaculation, he 
added: 

“There’s a chance to drop a good 
deal of money in a mine. 

“Did you own the mine?” I asked. 

He looked at me as if he did not 
quite hear what I said. Then, collect- 
ing himself, he turned to me, with an 
odd hesitation, and answered: 

“ Well—really—I don’t know. I 


[- was in the reading-room of the 
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thought once I did, but—but what 
nonsense I am talking!” 

He was silent for a moment, and I 
could see some unwelcome recollec- 
tion struggling in his face. When he 
spoke again it was with distinct re- 
serve. 

“T had an interest in the mine 
once,” he said, quietly. ‘‘Come; let 
us go to supper.” 

And while the strangeness of his 
manner had piqued my curiosity, my 
acquaintance with him was not suf- 
ficiently close to warrant further ques- 
tioning. 

The news had evidently taken a 
strong hold on him, however, for he 
laughed and joked less than usual 
during the meal. We had nearly fin- 
ished in this way, when a diversion 
occurred through the entrance into 
the dining-room of a man who stood 
waiting near the door until the stew- 
ard should assign him to a seat. Wil- 
son saw him almost at once and beck- 
oned him in our direction. A smile of 
recognition came over his .face, and, 
with a nod, he crossed the room to our 
table. Wilson eagerly took his hand, 
drew him over toward him and, speak- 
ing in a low tone, said: 

“T want to tell you something, 
Henshaw. Another man has relocated 
the Demshar!” 

Instantly Henshaw’s brows lifted 
and his mouth drew up in a low 
whistle of astonishment. Reaching 
back for a chair, he drew himself close 
to Wilson’s side and sat down. 

‘“That’s the sixth in two years,” he 
said, almost in a whisper. 

And I saw that his face had the 
same curious expression that had been 
on Wilson’s when he had discovered 
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the notice in the paper. They were 
so absorbed that they had forgotten 
my presence entirely. 

“Tt will take him four days to pump 
out the shaft,” said Henshaw, as if 
recalling a formula, “and seven more 
to repair the timbers, and then i 

“T know,” said Wilson, hastily, as 
the other stopped. ‘The rest will de- 
pend upon the man.” 

Both laughed constrainedly, and 
Henshaw asked: 

“Who is he this time?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Wilson. 
“There are two of them. A man 
named Wheeler and his partner — 
from the Bay, the paper said.” 

A start of surprise came over me at 
the name. 

“What were Wheeler’s initials?” I 
asked, abruptly. 

At the first word the eyes of both 
men turned on me with such startled 
inquiry that I could not but be embar- 
rassed by their intentness. 

“A.C.,” said Wilson, sharply. 

There was an intuition in his eyes 
that contradicted his words as he 
added: 

‘But he is not your partner?” 

“My partner’s name is A. C. 
Wheeler,” I said, “and I am on my 
way to join him in working some mine 
or other near Angels. But whether 
the mine is named the Demshar or has 
any name at all I do not know. 
Wheeler got the property for us, and 
I don’t remember ever to have seen 
the name. What’s the matter with 
the mine, anyway? Is the rock 
poor?” 

Wilson shot a quick glance at Hen- 
shaw before answering: 

“No,” he said, slowly; “the rock is 
good enough and pays if worked 
properly.” 

“But I thought you said you lost 
money on it once?” 

“Tt was not that,” he said, with 
hesitation. ‘‘It—was my health that 
suffered.” 

I should have asked further into 
the matter now that it had a personal 
interest for me, but Wilson bethought 
himself at this juncture to introduce 
me to his friend, and the latter, taking 
the cue, turned the subject adroitly, 
and though we passed the evening 





together, I found no opportunity for 
further inquiry into the disturbing 
qualities of our purchase. 

For it was our purchase. Wheeler 
could hardly wait till I got down from 
the stage to drag me into his room to 
tell me all about it. He was in high 
glee over our luck in getting the 
property. 

“T never expected to find a mine in 
that condition unlocated,”’ he said. 
“The old man who has been working 
it refused to sell it to me because of 
some distrust as to his title. I rented 
the machinery from him, and he gave 
me a paper saying he abandoned the 
whole thing.” 

Somehow, what Wilson had said 
connected itself in my mind with the 
last owner, and I said, absently: 

“T know. His health gave out and 
he abandoned it.” 

Wheeler looked at me in astonish- 
ment. 

“ How did you know that,” he said. 
“Tt only happened Friday.” 

For the moment I was nonplussed. 
I knew he would ridicule the feeling of 
superstitious uneasiness that lingered 
in my mind, for I felt somewhat 
ashamed of it myself. SoTI told only 
a part of the truth, and said: 

“YT saw in a newspaper in Stockton 
that you had made the location.” 

This satisfied him and he went on 
with his account. Then, taking out 
his watch, he said: 

“Don’t you want to take a look at 
the place? We will just about have 
time before supper. I can tell you the 
rest on the road.” 

The mine lay in a canyon about two 
and a half miles from Angels. It was 
a hard walk for so hot an afternoon. 
Turning from the main road, we an- 
gled down the rather steep declivity 
of the canyon wall, and, swinging 
around the spur of the hill, came 
abruptly up against a perpendicular 
cliff. There was a little level of per- 
haps a hundred feet, and at the fur- 
ther end a streak of blue that drifted 
down toward the bottom of the can- 
yon revealed the location of the dump. 
Wheeler quickened his pace, and, 
crossing to the base of the cliff, stopped 
beside the mouth of a tunnel which 
opened there and said, excitedly: 
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He sat in the doorway smoking as we came up, and watched 


our inspection tn stolid silence. 
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‘‘ Well, here she is!” 

Practically, there was little to be 
seen. The shaft—which was really 
an incline—was full of water almost 
to the surface. The shed with the 
pumping and hoisting machinery oc- 
cupied the level on the right, and on 
the other side, beyond the tramway 
leading to the dump, were two cabins 
for the housing of those working in 
the mine. 

The larger of these Wheeler had 
cleared for our own use. The other 
was still occupied by the old man from 
whom we had acquired title. He 
sat in the doorway smoking as we 
came up, and watched our inspection 
of the place in stolid silence. Wheeler 
spoke to him and introduced me by 
name. He nodded at me with a grim 
sort of smile on his lips, took his pipe 
from his mouth as if about to speak; 
thought better of it, however, and, 
without saying a word, eased himself 
back against the doorpost and re- 
placed the pipe. But I noticed he 
watched us furtively all the time we 
stayed about the place, and always 
with that questioning, half-sarcastic 
grin. 

The first few days passed quickly. 
We got the pump to running and 
watched, with the excitement of chil- 
dren, the lowering of the water in the 
shaft. The timbers seemed solid in 
spite of the time they had been in. 
The incline went down about thirty 
feet and then bent up almost to a 
level. Here and there side drifts 
showed where promising prospects 
had been followed, and at points the 
stoping had widened the main tunnel 
almost into rooms. We prospected the 
place pretty thoroughly and decided 
to begin work in the next to the last 
drift, the rock face there showing 
distinct signs of the ledge we were 
after. 

It was the morning of the fifth day 
when we began. Wheeler took the 
heavier work below and I stayed at 
the top to look after the machinery 
and the hoisting. The old man came 
over from his cabin to watch us start, 
and sat around in the hoisting shed 
most of the morning. He did not 


talk any, and seemed content to watch 
me without offering to help. But I 


found him forever looking at me with 
an expectant air that made me nerv- 
ous. I put it down that he knew 
I was green and expected trouble. 
Nothing happened, however, except 
that, about eleven o’clock, Wheeler 
came to the foot of the incline and 
called up to me: 

“What did you want just now when 
you came down?” 

“T haven’t been down,” I answered. 

“Oh, I thought I heard you,” he 
said, and went back to his work. 

I wondered. a little over the matter, 
but it would have made no serious 
impression if it had not been that at 
the same moment I looked at the old 
man. At the first call he had arisen 
as if it were something he had ex- 
pected. He stood listening while we 
talked, and, when we had finished, 
remained in the same expectant atti- 
tude, silent, and with his mouth wid- 
ened into the same sarcastic grin. 

It startled me, somehow, for a mo- 
ment. Then, like a flash, I thought 
of what Wilson and Henshaw had 
said: 

“Tt will take four days to pump it 
out,and then —the rest depends upon 
the man.” 

I did a lot of thinking before 
Wheeler came up at noon, though I 
said nothing to him about it. I no- 
ticed that he was more quiet than 
usual, though that might be due to 
fatigue from the unaccustomed work. 
But, somehow, I got the impression 
that he had something to tell me. 
Finally, when he was all through, he 
lighted his pipe and began walking 
up and down the floor. 

“ Will,” he said, without looking at 
me, ‘‘are you superstitious?” 

“ec No.” 

“Well, neither am I,” he went on, 
shamefacedly, “but something hap- 
pened down there today in that drift 
that rattled me up a bit. I don’t 
want to tell you what it was, but I 
want you to go down there this after- 
noon in my place and see if it happens 
to you.” . 

I do not think Iamacoward. But 
it is one thing to be not afraid of the 
supernatural under ordinary condi- 
tions, and quite another to feel sure 
of one’s self when asked deliberately 
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And then, too, I sup- 


to challenge it. 
pose I was shaken by what I had 


previously heard. I was silent for a 
moment, thinking it over. 

“Well,” said Wheeler, “ will you 

er” 

There did not seem to be any 
way out of it, so I took a brace and 
said: 

“Ves; if you want me to, I’ll go.” 

Wheeler fairly sighed in relief. He 
got up at once and went over to the 
hoisting works, while I made ready 
for the work below. 

I went down to the tunnel all right. 
Before going further into the mine I 
lighted my candle and kept a sharp 
lookout all the way for anything out 
of the usual run. There was abso- 
lutely nothing, however, either of 
sight or sound. I reached the drift 
without incident, and, after exploring 
every corner carefully,stuck my candle 
in the wall and began work. 

Once or twice I thought I heard 
noises and stopped to listen. But 
there was nothing but the drip of the 
water and the muffled echoes of the 
blows of my pick against the rock. 
The latter sound was the one thing 
that made the silence bearable, and I 
found a certain relief in listening to 
the echo as it followed the stroke. 

Suddenly I became conscious that 
the echo did not always follow the 
stroke. There would be a blow and a 
beat, a blow and a beat, for some 
time with perfect regularity, and then, 
suddenly, there would come a beat 
apparently without a blow preced- 
ing it. 

It is putting it mildly to say I was 
startled. Involuntarily I quickened 
my stroke and listened for the quick- 
ening of the echo. It followed with 
perfect regularity, but between the 
beats of my echo, now merging with 
them and now perfectly distinct, I 
could distinguish another beat that 
followed the older and slower rhythm. 
Then I made the motion of striking, 
but stopped short before touching the 
wall. The echo kept on just the same, 
with no perceptible change. Evi- 
dently, someone besides myself was 
at work in the drift. 

Then, as abruptly as it began, the 
noise stopped and the place was abso- 
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lutely still. Istood a moment, looking 
and listening in confused uncertainty, 
then tiptoed softly down to where the 
drift opened into the main tunnel and 
listened there. It was too dark to 
see, but nothing seemed to be there 
to explain what I had heard. 

Gradually my heart stopped thump- 
ing, and I convinced myself that there 
was no reality in what I had heard. 
I went back to the circle of light and 
gathered up my tools. I was unde- 
cided whether to go on working. I 
wanted to stop, but was ashamed to 
own it, even to myself. 

Suddenly, my head went round, 
every muscle in my body stiffened, 
and a sickening feeling of cold trans- 
fixed me through and through. Beside 
me, close to me, between me and the 
rock face, which was so near I could 
touch it with my hand, there was a 
sigh. It was not a slight and fluttery 
sound about which I might be mis- 
taken. I heard it as clearly as I ever 
heard anything in my life. It was 
the strong indrawing of breath and 
exhalation of a man who is tired and 
sighs as an expression of fatigue. 
And then, on the face of the rock in 
front of me, where the light of the 
candle showed there was nothing but 
thin air, there began again the sound 
of the pick regularly at work. Be- 
tween the strokes I could hear the 
hard drive of breath a man makes in 
throwing his whole strength into a 
blow. In the nervous start I gave 
the tools went clattering to the 
ground. I tried to say “ Who is it?” 
but I stuttered so I could not form the 
words. 

How I got out of the drift I do not 
know. I must have walked back- 
ward, for I did not dare to turn and 
run. It seemed miles to the foot of 
the incline, where I could see light, 
and I came to the surface with the 
cold shivers still running up and down 
my spine. 

Wheeler and I sat down and talked 
it allover. His experience had been 
very similar to mine, except that he 
had heard footsteps and asound asof a 
scuffle in the tunnel outside the drift. 
I told him my suspicions about the 
old man and we went over and ques- 
tioned him. He pleaded ignorance, 











Wheeler stopped beside the mouth of the tunnel, 
and said, excitedly: ** Well, here she ts!" 
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and finally refused to talk about the 
matter at all. 

We felt that we must solve the mys- 
tery somehow, so we knocked off 
work and Wheeler went up to the 
town to find what he could learn of 
the matter there. He came back at 
sundown with a confused story, sup- 
plied mainly by the keeper of the 
hotel. It was, indeed, the popular 
belief that the mine was haunted. A 
man had killed his partner there some 
twenty years before. Later, there had 
been casualties in the mine resulting 
in several other deaths. It had al- 
ways proved an unlucky venture for 
its owners, and many creditable wit- 
nesses vouched for supernatural sights 
and sounds. It was always the ghost 
of the last man killed that was seen or 
heard. The one before seemed al- 
ways to desert when the new one 
came. No local miner would go into 
the mine for fear some accident would 
happen and he would be left to do 
ghostly service in the drift. Johnson, 
the old man from whom we had 
bought, had never worked the place. 
Somehow, he had acquired title to the 
sheds and machinery and made a liv- 
ing by renting them out to whomso- 
ever worked the property. No one 
had succeeded in working the mine 
for any length of time. 

We sat and talked about it long 
into the night. Neither of us believed 
that there was anything supernatural 
about the matter, but both of us felt 
that an explanation was badly needed. 
We were convinced that Johnson knew 
more about the matter than he chose 
to tell. 

“T believe if we made him go down 
there,” said Wheeler, “the thing would 
stop. At any rate, we might get some 
idea of how he worked it.” 

“Yes; but suppose he won’t go?” 

“Tf we need him he'll have to,” 
said Wheeler, quietly, and the matter 
rested there. 

In the morning we told Johnson 
what we suspected and what we 
wanted him to do. He denied com- 
plicity, and absolutely refused to go 
down into the mine. It was an un- 
pleasant thing to do, but we had made 
up our minds and in the end had our 
way. He went down, though with his 
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arms tied and a guard to keep him in 
the bucket. Wheeler came down after 
us by the rope. 

Once down, we were less sure of 
Johnson’s guilt. From the moment he 
reached the bottom his manner en- 
tirely changed. He was no longer 
abusive and his face showed real fear. 
He was afraid to be left alone and 
clung to our heels like a dog as we 
went back into the tunnel. At the 
end of the drift we found the tools 
where we had dropped them. The 
candle left there had burned out on 
the stick. Wheeler stuck another on 
and lighted it, so that with our own 
lights the place was practically free 
from shadow. There was nothing in 
it except an ore car, which we had 
found there when we pumped out the 
mine and which was too rusty to go. 

The old man kept well up to the 
light and preserved a steady silence. 
We ourselves felt little like talking. 
The spell of the place was on us, and 
what we did say was in whispers. 
We did no work at first, but listened 
and watched for what might happen. 
It was absolutely quiet. None of the 
sounds I had heard yesterday came 
again. At the end of half an hour 
we were worn out and nervous. 
Wheeler was the first to acknowledge 
it. He moved and stretched himself, 
and, taking up the pick, went over to 
the rock face and prepared ‘to go to 
work. 

“ Didn’t I tell you we wouldn’t hear 
anything if Johnson came down,” he 
said, in an undertone. 

‘““T hope we won't,” I answered. 

‘Let them come,” said Wheeler, and 
lifted his pick. 

The words might have been a sig- 
nal. Before they were out of his 
mouth the breathings I had heard the 
day before began again. They were 
some distance from us this time, and 
seemed to come from the tunnel out- 
side. There was the same wheezy 
sighing and a curious intake of the 
breath, as if the breather were asth- 
matic. 

At the first sound Wheeler lowered 
his pick and set it against the wall. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the mouth 
of the drift as he came over softly to 
where we stood. The breathings had 
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stopped, but whatever it was that 
made them was coming toward us. 
We could hear the soft crunch of its 
feet on the loose rock of the floor. 
Their pat, pat hesitated a moment at 
the entrance and then turned into our 
drift. The thing had an odd, sliding 
drag of one foot, as if somewhat lame. 
Just as it got to us it stopped and 
gave again that queer, asthmatic sigh. 
It was right in my face—around me 
—so near me that I could have touched 
the breather had he been alive. 

I sprang back so violently that I 
struck my head against the wall be- 
hind. In their horror, the others re- 
coiled with equal haste, and we 
huddled together in absolute panic 
till it was by. Johnson was almost 
beside himself with terror. He grasped 
me by the shoulder—his shaking 
hands scratching convulsively on my 
coat — and drew me down till my ear 
was at his mouth. 

“Dunphy!” he panted, scarcely 
above his breath. “The last one 
killed! I know his voice!” 

Curiously enough, after the first 
sickening thrill, due to the nearness 
of the manifestation, I was not much 
afraid. My heart started again, and I 
found myself listening curiously to 
the beats of the pick, which followed 
exactly the rhythm of the day before. 
Wheeler reached out and drew to him 
the long-handled shovel he had 
brought into the drift. Extending it 
full length before him, he moved it 
back and forth across the breast of 
the rock. Slowly and patiently, he 
explored every inch of the space 
from roof to floor. If there was any- 
thing there it was physically intang- 
ible, for the shovel moved easily in 
every direction. But, when he ap- 
proached it, the thing moved from one 
side of the drift to the other, for the 
flames of the candles dipped steadily 
in the direction of its motion as it 
went. 

Then the picking stopped and the 
footsteps began again. An exclama- 


tion from the old man brought our 
attention to him. He was on his knees 
against the wall, and cried out as the 
footsteps, going out, passed him. They 
paused where the old car stood, and, 
with a steady movement that belied 


the creaking of its wheels, it got in 
motion and passed by us up to the 
face of the drift. 

At the same moment I noticed that 
the lights were burning dim. It was 
not that their flame was less. I could 
see them as before, and their outline 
was perfect. It was rather that the 
illuminating quality waned and grew 
steadily less. The air turned suffo- 
catingly hot and so thick it was dif- 
ficult to breathe. Wheeler and I 
waited together. Johnson was still 
on his knees, mumbling insanely to 
himself. 

After some ten minutes the car 
started slowly from the rock breast 
on its return journey. Before it got 
well in motion, Wheeler sprang in 
front of it and jammed the shovel 
down to stop its advance, catching the 
handle behind a timber to prevent its 
being thrown aside. The oak held for 
an instant, then it bent with the force 
and broke cleanly in two, and the 
car passed on without a break in its 
motion. Wheeler was thrown from 
his feet and dragged on the ground 
beside it. 

I heard a shriek for help from John- 
son and turned in his direction. He 
had risen to his feet and stood with 
his back to the wall. His arms were 
spread out and he forced himself 
against the rock as if he would efface 
himself in it altogether. In the wan- 
ing light his face was convulsed as if 
he had gone mad. Evidently, he saw 
something that was invisible to us, for 
he talked to it incessantly. At times 
his voice rose almost to a scream. I 
spoke to him, but he did not appear 
to hear. 

Then the light went out altogether, 
and the terror of the black darkness 
unnerved me and rooted me to the 
spot. The gloom seemed a real phys- 
ical barrier that shut me from him. 
I heard him scream again and again, 
and there were noises that seemed 
like a struggle. His babble was in- 
cessant, but only once or twice was it 
connected enough for understanding. 

“T won’t! I won’t!” he repeated. 
“T don’t want your job!” 

And between times he would stop 
off and cry like a child. 

It must have all been over in a few 
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He sprang in front of it and jammed 
the shovel down to stop its advance 
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moments, but it seemed to me like an 
age. Finally, he found courage from 
his deadly fear and ran wildly down 
the passage. I heard his retreating 
footsteps, then a sound of falling, and 
all was still. 

I called to Wheeler. He answered, 
and I groped my way to where he 
lay. He had hurt his back in trying 
to stop the car and could not walk. 
We sat there, touching each other 
for comfort, not knowing what to ex- 
pect. 

Nothing more happened, however. 
The light gradually came back to the 
candles, and, when we could see, 
everything was just as it had been 
before. I helped Wheeler to make 
the journey out. The car was where 


we first found it and showed no signs 
of use. But beside it, where he had 
fallen, was the body of the old man. 
He had stumbled in his mad flight, 
and, striking against the car in some 
way, had broken his neck. 

We got Johnson’s body to the sur- 
face and saw it decently buried. We 
gave up the mine and, in the month 
we stayed in the neighborhood, it 
filled to the top again with water. 
No one has worked it since that I 
know of, and I doubt if any one will. 
I would not go down into it again for 
worlds. For I know if I did I should 
find that poor ghost of Johnson tic- 
tacking away at his weary job, and I 
have no desire to see him again. 


The Triennial Convention—A Retrospect. 
By H. Robt. Braden. 


N eminent writer recently said 
A that the Episcopal Church had 

yet to learn her own strength 
and how properly to make use of the 
magnificent equipment which had 
come down to her as the heritage of 
centuries. 

Opinions may vary as to the degree 
of truth contained in this criticism, 
but it will be generally conceded that 
conventions such as that recently held 
in San Francisco will do much to open 
the eyes of churchmen to the latent 
possibilities for further development 
and the extension of the church's 
sphere of usefulness. 

The Fortieth Triennial General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was a remarkable one in many 
ways — for its size, its personnel, the 
territory represented, the subjects con- 
sidered, the broad spirit of liberality 
evidenced in all the debates, and the 
wise conservatism displayed regarding 
those matters on which, it was felt, the 
church was not yet ready to take de- 
cisive action. 

The orient and the occident were 
alike represented. From across the 
Pacific came Bishop F. R. Graves of 
Shanghai, Bishop McKim of Tokyo 
and Bishop Sidney C. Partridge of 
Kyoto. The last, though still a young 


man, has seen nearly twenty years’ 


service in that distant field, eighteen 
of which have been spent in China 
and two in Japan. When surprise 
was expressed at the change to the 
Japan field, he admitted, with some- 
thing like a sigh, that, fortunately for 
the individual, the arrangement was 
unusual. That the choice was wise 
has been demonstrated by the success 
and growth of the work since Bishop 
Partridge moved to Japan. 

Bishop Willis came from Honolulu 
to represent our new territory, he 
having hitherto reported to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Bishop L. C. 
Kinsolving traveled from Brazil, while 
Bishop Holly of Hayti and Bishop 
Ferguson of Cape Palmas, Africa, 
both colored, spoke eloquently during 
the convention of their labors among 
the people of their race. The sym- 
pathy of the Church of England was 
shown by the presence of the Right 
Rev. Edgar Jacob, Lord Bishop of 
Newcastle, and the Lord Bishop of 
British Columbia, Dr. Perrin. 

The opening service in Trinity 
Church, on October 2d, presented a 
truly notable scene. When the ven- 
erable Bishop of Oregon rose to de- 
liver his masterly review of missionary 
work on the Pacific Coast during the 
thirty-five years of his ministry here, 
he looked down upon seventy bishops, 
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five hundred clerical and lay dele- 
gates from every part of the country, 
and twelve hundred churchmen and 
women representing the church in the 
far west. 

It was interesting to glance over the 
faces of the lay deputies. The pick 
of their dioceses, they were a fine 
body of men, chosen from all walks 
in life. Lawyers, bankers, railroad 
men, physicians, merchants, they stood 
pre-eminently for the best in every 
community; for high ideals carried 








RT. REV. T. H. JOHNSON, D.D. 
Bishop of Los Angeles 





RT. REV. WM. F. NICHOLS, D.D. 
Bishop of California 


into business affairs. Among these, 
and taking a prominent part in the 
proceedings, were ex-Governor Prince 
of New Mexico; the Hon. John A. 
Stiness of the Supreme Bench of 
Rhode Island; Mr. George C. Thomas, 
the Philadelphia banker, who, among 
all his other duties, finds time to con- 
duct one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful Sunday-schools in the country; 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who isa 
regular delegate to the triennial con- 
ventions. 








RT. REV. WM. H. MORELAND, M.A. 
Bishop of Sacramento 
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RT. REV. SIDNEY C. PARTRIDGE, D.D. 
Bishop of Kyoto 


The convention had a distinctly 
missionary tone throughout, the key- 
note being struck by Bishop Morris in 
his opening text: “Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets for a 
draft.” 

The modus operandi of the two 
Houses has been outlined in a pre- 
vious number of SuNSET; it will not 
be necessary, therefore, to go into fur- 
ther detail here. 

Owing to the absence of Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, who has been president of 
the House of Deputies for twelve 
years, it was necessary to elect an- 
other, and a worthy successor was 
found in Rev. Dr. John S. Lindsay of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, who pre- 
sided over the discussions with dig- 
nity, skill and impartiality. The 
members of the House were finished 
debaters, and it was no task for a 
novice or for one easily confused that 
Dr. Lindsay assumed. At one point 
in the debate he had to unravel a mo- 
tion, an amendment, a second amend- 
ment, a proposed substitute, a point 
of order, a question of privilege, a 
change of the original motion and a 
resolution to refer. 

The discussions of the deputies, 
though on grave subjects, were not 


without their humorous sides. At the 
first business session difficulty in hear- 
ing led toa motion to adjourn to an- 
other hall. This brought the rector 
of Trinity, Dr. Clampett, to the plat- 
form in vigorous opposition, and with 
the statement that the delegates were 
themselves to blame. He concluded 
by venturing the assertion that every- 
one in the house could hear what he 
said. He was assailed by cries of ‘“‘ No, 
no.” With a chuckle at the success 
of the trap, which his Irish wit had 
devised, he exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, you confute yourselves. 
If you didn’t hear me you would not 
know what I had said.” 

A general laugh greeted the sally, 
and no more complaint was heard. 

Another incident was the mistake 
of one of the speakers, who, in re- 
ferring to the clerical deputy from 
Rome, Ga., accidentally spoke of him 
as the “ Bishop of Rome,” a slip which 
convulsed the House. When he could 
be heard again the speaker expressed 
the hope that his lapsus linguz might 
prove prophetic. 

The adoption of the report recom- 
mending the use of the marginal read- 
ings in the Bible was felt to be a distinct 
step forward, as many had felt the 
undesirability of using translations 
which modern research and learning 
had shown to be incorrect. 

As was expected, a sharp debate 
took place in the House of Deputies 
over the proposal to change the canon 
on the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce. The question first reached the 
House in the form of a message from 
the House of Bishops, to the effect 
that, “the House of Deputies concur- 
ring,” it was proposed to decline ab- 
solutely to perform the ceremony of 
marriage between any two persons 
when either of them had a husband or 
wife still living, regardless of the 
cause of separation. The executive 
sessions of the Upper House prevent 
speculation as to the manner in which 
this decision was reached, but the de- 
bate among the deputies, which called 
forth some brilliant speeches and keen 
fencing, showed that it was in no sense 
a party measure. In many cases, del- 
egates from the same diocese voted 
differently, and members of all parties 
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were found on both sides. The argu- 
ment was adduced that the crying evil 
of divorce needed heroic treatment; 
that the ancient law was superseded 
by the new dispensation; that the 
church’s duty was to take a bold stand 
and, by her position, rebuke and stem 
the divorce flood which has become a 
shame to the nation. The opponents 
of this measure replied that this was 
going beyond the New Testament 
teaching; that the effect would be to 
weaken the influence of the church 
and drive people to civil ceremonies 
instead of religious, and that the root 
of the matter was not reached by at- 
tacking divorce, but by making unwise 
and hasty marriages more difficult. 
The proposed change was finally de- 
feated, an analysis of the votes showing 
a large number of laymen on the neg- 
ative side. 

The question of change of name was 
vigorously discussed and, as a com- 
promise measure, was referred to a 
committee to report three years hence. 
Many names were suggested — The 
Holy Catholic Church, The American 
Church, The Universal Church, and 
others— but it was soon apparent 
that none had a sufficient following to 
accomplish their purpose, and it is 
probable that the popular name, The 
Episcopal Church, will survive many 
such debates, in this generation, at 
least. 

The longest discussion of the con- 
vention was upon the proposal to 
authorize the Bishops, at their dis- 
cretion and upon request from the 
people, to assume episcopal care and 
oversight of congregations not yet 
prepared to accept the full prayer- 
book service, such as the French Hu- 
guenots, the Lutherans and Swedish 
congregations, many of whom have 
desired the guidance and help of a 
bishop, but have felt it a hardship 
to give up their own service in 
their own language for a_ book 
with which they are not yet famil- 
iar. This was known as the “open- 
door” policy. It was supported and 
pressed vigorously by Dr. Huntington 
of New York, who has advocated the 
step for many years, believing that the 
church has a positive duty toward 
these people which she cannot afford 


to ignore. After a hard fight, with 
strong, incisive speeches on both sides, 
the resolution was declared carried by 
one vote. At the next session, how- 
ever, it was found that Nebraska’s 
vote had been incorrectly recorded, 
thus changing the fate of the meas- 
ure. It was a painful disappointment, 
and, in Dr. Huntington’s absence, a 
reconsideration was decided upon, 
which resulted in a compromise af- 
fording the bishops considerable lat- 
itude. 

Perhaps no one thing during the 
whole convention served more aptly 
to illustrate the cordial relations be- 
tween the two Houses and the har- 
mony in which they worked, than the 
election of the five new bishops. It 
indicated, also, the total absence of pol- 
itics and the common-sense considera- 
tions of fitness which governed their 
selection. Messages were conveyed 
formally from one House to the other. 
Whenever Rey. Dr. Hart, secretary 
to the House of Bishops, appeared in 
the doorway of the other House, busi- 
ness was suspended for the reception 
of the message as soon as the deputy 
then speaking had concluded. The 
discussion of the bishops-elect was 
conducted behind closed doors. The 
choice of the House of Bishops was 
confirmed in four cases and declined 
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RT. REV. ABIEL LEONARD, D.D. 
Bishop of Utah and Western Colorado 


in one. On receipt of this intimation 
of objections, which were purely of 
health and experience, the bishops 
promptly made another selection, 
which was at once approved. 

In every way the convention was a 
success, in numbers, in the work done 
and in the reception and care of the 
visitors. From the opening day, when 
the rain shower ceased and the sun 
shone brilliantly upon the great pro- 
cession, until the closing service, nearly 
three weeks later, everything moved 
without a hitch. Even the weather 
favored our guests, and the genial 
secretary seemed to voice the general 
sentiment when he said: 

“The difficulty hereafter will be for 
other cities to equal the San Francisco 
record.” 

The note of pathos which univer- 
sally accompanies joy was not wanting 
on this occasion. One lay delegate 
reached San Francisco only to attend 
the first service and then die, a few 
days later, at his hotel, stricken down 
by pneumonia. The death of Mrs. 
Twing, honorary secretary of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, was a_ heavy 
blow to the Women’s Convention. 
One young missionary, after four 
years of service among the fevers of 
West Africa, was invalided home. So 


anxious was she to attend the conven- 
tion that, despite protests, she crossed 
the continent. The journey, however, 
was too much for her enfeebled con- 
dition, and she remained in San 
Francisco until after the convention 
adjourned without attending a single 
session. 

The consistent attendance of the 
delegates at all sessions was a matter 
of surprise. They seemed to feel that 
they had come to make the laws and 
shape the polity of their church, and 
that nothing must be allowed to inter- 
fere. It was an object-lesson in duty. 
An excursion to Monterey had to be 
so arranged as to permit them to leave 
after the day’s session, spend a peace- 
ful Sunday among the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Del Monte, and reach San 
Francisco again Monday morning in 
time for work. 

After the adjournment, however, 
many took advantage of the per- 
sonally conducted excursions of the 
Southern Pacific Company to visit the 
Yosemite Valley and the wonderful 
Big Trees, nearly four hundred feet 
high and one hundred feet around. 
Others, again, took the Coast Line 
south, visiting on the way the splen- 
did Stanford University at Palo Alto; 
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THREE EPISCOPALIAN CHURCHES OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The upper picture is of Grace Church, where Bishop Potter delivered'one of the notable addresses 
incidental to the convention. In the center is Trinity where the sessions of the convention were 
held. The lower picture is of the Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
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beautiful San Jose; Santa Cruz, on 
the bay of Monterey; Paso Robles, 
with its curative sulphur springs; 
Santa Barbara and its old mission, and 
Los Angeles, whence they made short 
trips out to Pasadena, Riverside and 


Redlands, the cities of orange groves, 
and to Santa Monica, where one en- 
joys surf-bathing on New Year’s Day. 

No argument is needed to show the 
benefit of such a convention to the 
city, the state and the nation. Its 
effect is essentially, and in the highest 
sense, educational. The men of whom 
it is composed sacrifice money and 
time (which is often more) and strength 
to be present. They give their best 
thought to the interests of the church 
whose sons they are proud to be. 
They are men of whom McKinleys 
and Warings and Roosevelts and 
Childs are made. The city in which 
they meet honors herself in honoring 
them. She is the better for their 
presence, and goes forth to the battle 
for municipal reform and civic right- 
eousness imbued with a new courage 
and with a higher, a nobler ideal. 

And this influence is reciprocal. 
When our guests return totheir homes 
in the far north and south and east, 
but one name will be upon their lips, 
but one thought within their hearts 
—the name and the thought and, we 
hope, the love of California. 


True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 


—Homer’s “Odyssey” (Pope). 
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Literary Workshop 











INDIAN BASKETRY — (George Wharton 
James. Pasadena). The average reader who 
infers from the title that this is a book 
written only for the curio collector will be 
agreeably surprised on turning over its at- 
tractive pages. With three hundred well- 
selected sketches and photographs of In- 
dian baskets and their makers, the book 
gives a lucid, enlightening and graphic de- 
scription of the basket-making tribes of 
North America. It shows the methods of 
choosing, preparing and weaving the various 
grasses, reeds, twigs, splints, leaves and bark 
employed, and advances the theory, with 
some evidence to support it, that basket- 
weaving antedated and prepared the way for 
the art of pottery making. The author mod- 
estly calls his book a compilation, but it con- 
tains much original matter, particularly in 
the study of symbolism and the tracing of 
linguistic relations of different tribes through 
the textile designs, in which the result of 
many years of painstaking research and an 


intimate personal acquaintance with the 
people are abundantly shown. The book is 
filled with legendary lore. Only the best 
authorities are cited, and the quotations are 
so skilfully woven into the woof and warp of 
the book as to make a satisfying whole. 

In view of Professor James’ lament over 
our ‘‘already overburdened language,” it is 
odd to find him countenancing the nonde- 
script hybrid, ‘‘Amerind,’”’? which, although 
fathered by the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology, violates the basic rules that a 
new word must prove itself a necessity, an 
improvement, and be self-explanatory. To 
none of these can the new coinage lay claim, 
while the inevitable false accent will throw 
the mystified’ reader still further from sus- 
pecting that ‘‘Amerind”’ is an infelicitous 
contraction of American Indian. 

A list of illustrations and a good index 
satisfactorily complete a work which, even 
in this day of many books and limited time, 
may be read with pleasure and profit. 
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Pasadena’s Flower Festival 


66 HE roads shall blossom, the 
| roads shall bloom,” sang the 
poet long ago, long before 
the annual New Year’s day flower 
festival of Pasadena was ever heard 
of. But that blooming and blossoming 
of roadways and pathways, of streets 
and sidewalks is just what happens on 
the first day of each year in the pic- 
turesque California city on the Sierra 
Madre foothills. 

Flowers, flowers everywhere is the 
order of that day. The heavy fra- 
grance of magnolia and orange is in 
the air. The sweet perfumes of rose 
and honeysuckle and heliotrope and 
carnation are on all sides. The at- 
mosphere is one of bewildering bloom. 
Pasadena’s festival of the flowers 
is on! 

And for the coming New Year’s day 
of 1902 more elaborate plans than ever 
before are being made. For months, 
committees of energetic citizens have 
been busy, and the result will be a 
display of out-of-door floral wonder, 
possible only under such tropic skies 
as these. The parade, as usual, is to 
be the great feature of the day. Carts, 
buggies, surreys, wagons, and automo- 
biles are heavily laden and covered 
over with flowers of all varieties. The 
horses wear the blankets of floral 
fairyland. Fair maids ride out to see 
the show and to be seen, half hidden 
behind bouquets of sweetest buds. 
Flowers are used for bombarding in 
mimic battle. Roses strew your path- 
way whether you deserve them or not 
and altogether it’s a wondrous and 
ne’er-to-be-forgotten sight. 

This New Year’s day fete is a set- 
tled affair on the Pasadena calendar 
and people come long distances to 
witness the revelry. To the tourist 
traveler from the hothouse-flower re- 
gions the common use to which choice 
blossoms are put seems like a desecra- 
tion. But when he looks about and 
sees nature’s lavish kindness, sees 
acres upon acres of rarest roses, big 
hedges of sturdy lilies, and geraniums 
with stalks as big as a New England 
poplar, smiles chase away his frown, 
and he straightway writes the story 
of it for the snowbound folks at home. 
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The Book of the Golden Poppy. 


one of the strong and peculiar features of California scenery. Its 

cheerful, brilliant, color-masses and unfailing recurrence as the seasons 
round out their given time, have exalted it in the hearts of the people, as few 
flowers have been exalted. 

Its adoption as the state flower by popular vote, many years ago, was uni- 
versally acclaimed and since then the pens of writers and brushes of artists 
have never stilled in portraying its varied charms. The songs of California’s 

state flower have gone round the world —in 

almost every language — and wherever gar- 

dening has risen to the dignity of an art, the 

THE bright golden poppy will be found. 

The Californian, traveling where he may, 

GCOLDED) locking over some green hedge of English by- 
way, catching a glimpse behind a German gar- 
den wall, or securing a coveted entrance to a 
well-screened pleasure-ground of France, sees 
ever the flower of his choice, the reflected glory 
of native hills and vales. So it is not surpris- 
ing that the eschscholtzia has taken so firm a 
hold of the affections of the people, and that 
the homage of the nature-loving world is so 
freely offered this peerless ‘‘ Flower of Gold.” 

The California poppy has an interesting 
history, from its discovery down to the latest 
Indian legend. This material has all been 
gathered into an attractive book, ‘‘The Golden 
Poppy,” about to be published by Professor 
Emory E. Smith of Palo Alto, California. The 
author has been engaged several years in its 
compilation, and as president of the California State Floral Society he has had 
excellent opportunity to make the work complete. 

The volume will contain, in addition to itsseventeen chapters covering the 
botany, history, Indian lore and literature, chapters upon the Matilija, Mexi- 
can and tree poppies, and all of the poems, songs and legends of merit that 
have been written, and the number is large. It will also contain fifty pages of 
illustrations by gifted artists and photographers. The volume will be ready for 
distribution about December Ist, and it promises to be in great demand as a 
Christmas gift. 


VV one fields of golden poppies (Eschscholtzia Californica) have ever been 
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FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE+ 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND A 
REMODELED FISH GRI | 
eo; 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





SANTA MONICA § { Scoerome 
CALIFORNIA {{ =aese-= 
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Southern Pacific Company — Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C K. FRONK 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 


lO Le ae aie < General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 
3 8 a cal Soph en ssa wachnns ches kk General Agent 
SO er Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD. CAL 
AK 3 8 A ere Agent 
BALTIMORE. MD.—209 E. German Street 
B. B. MR Chicnsbbae sseoatbhessecseecabh Agent 
BENSON. ARIZ. 
OR OC 2 2 eee ee Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 piaiennanen > Street 
SB rer New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 
Re oo aes General Agent 
R. DD, WEAsAMS. .....-. 600056 City Passenger Agent 
SS 8 Sa Traveling Passenger Agent 
B. i BULLARD........-.0 Traveling Passenger Agent 
N. R. HALLIDAY.......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
ho ee Chinese Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, — East Fourth Street 
ee General Agent 
W. F. SOnTON eae ik Ti weling Passenger Agent 
We We EE ain ncn os cnnecd Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
Ok) ies Traveling Passenger Agent 
oer ne a Passenger Agent 


..General Agent, Traffic Dept. 


eee Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLd.~iii 17th Street 
K. Mc Res © General Agent 
x N. OLIVER. Venedins Passenger and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 


ERA. a eee -General Agent 

ke oo: a Traveling Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX 

W.R. FAGAN. * Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

tS SPELLIC | SRE Passenger and Ticket Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—I902 Mariposa Street 


J. F. HIXSON ..Division Passenger and Freight Agent 

OO T—e Or Traveling Passenger Agent 
wees ag TEX. 

OD tb Division Passenger Agent 


GUAYMAS. SONORA 
J.A. NAUGLE. .Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
nameeer, 5 ee ee Karlsburg 


JL SA. Os errr General European Agent 
HANFORD. GAL. 

Ww. W. GINGLES EARCLDAE RCE SEL Kes ty ban aneeeen Agent 
HAVANA, on 

I gs iva vcasnanednies’ Agents 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 

EE ncn k i ckmincheinesks esas Guswn se Agent 
ae 4 erry, MO.—1000 Main Street 

8. G. KAILL........ Ass't Gen’! Pass. Agent U. P. Ry. 
BOUSTON, TEX. 

W. 1. BAUICABR, «005.045 Passenger and Ticket Agent 
— aan’ FLA. 

Of | 8: ee ee eer Agents 

LIV ERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 

SF Oe aa General European Agent 


LONDON. » ENG.— 
+ Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—26I South Spring St. 
G, PARKYNS, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Freight Agent 
I City Passenger Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 


cchelekiebwncney Traveling al Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Bloc 
OS Traveling Tale Agent 
NEW YORK, Ns ve 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
EDWIN HAWLEY......Asst. General Traffic Manager 





Fe SU ii Eastern Passenger Agent 
Re 6 ee Eastern Freight Agent 

NEW oe LA. 
5 S. DECKER ....Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Fae SEEN E bib op cw kan conswar City Passenger Agent 


NOGALES, ARIZ. 


| Sa eee errr rr eer Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Se RIE ci nin Vain bins y seen a vies ede sien Ticket Agent 

We TE NPWS isin neces ne: weunce Freight Agent 


ee CAL.—468 Tenth Street 
ORSYTH ....Division Pass. and Freight Agent 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Been eines Caek satuane Commercial Agent 


PRUE c sicci sistas age ses 0.4006 cree < 
A. M. LONGAGRE scans Traveling Passenger | ieont 
at ao. 
Ok 8 8 | ae rea Agent 


PITTSBURG, | PA.-id68 Park Building 
ies shi gaat+eeuseenee General Agent 
Sa Traveling Passenger Agent 


) Traveling Passenger Agent 
i ro TOYNBEE An ae eer ye Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
See IEEE 9 ibis bows Seem huneenesehosesnee Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
R. B. MILLER....Gen’l Pass. Agent, Lines in Oregon 
A | Traveling Passenger Agent 
(A ee TC Cer Jee City Ticket Agent 


REMC T CE Sonu ksanbs ebb askeecdsaueke Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 
eR ecck nck Wkadkenasiidear eune>ovue Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE. ...Division Pass. and Freight Agent 
eS oa CAL. 
Wiebebek<ssearenbanhe Commercial Agent 


J. R. GRA 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 


SE 6 ere General European Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CA 
ES.. SAE Passenger and Freight Agent 
C t ELLIS: ERO ee her oak euaeee ea hee somes Agent 
EO Ok | Sa eee City Passenger py mee 
— ay 
Lf) GSR roe er ee eeeee Agent 


UTAH—20I Main Street 


SALT | LAKE, CITY, 
D. R. GRAY General Agent 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
AN 


Ri fe EE ences Division Passenger Agent 
SAN et eerereet CAL 
ao | 8 eS ere re Agent 


SAN ye CAL.90i Fifth Street 
JA | are Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street: 
C8 By | ore | | | ae epee General Agent 


OS 0 ere ee Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY.........-. Agent Information Bureau 
SRY ee | ns City Passenger Agent 
pA <r Traveling Passenger Agent 
(8 > Traveling Passenger Agent 
oh SO | eee ae Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—1I6 South First Street 
Te SHOUP. -Division Passenger and Freight Agent 
Traveling Passenger Agent 


SAN ‘LUIS. POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA.. .Traveling el and Freight Agent 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
EOC C.F E  are 
SANTA CRUZ, 
SE rs ceo sunds pes acasaavanccnase 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
A. W. McPHERSON 
oa WASH.—6I8 First Avenue 
E. E. ELLIS General Agent 
ST. LOUIS. — Olive Street 
J. H. LOTHRO 
oe rene AL. 
ceeLue esha es Cakes aaeeu ana nee oie Agent 
SYRACUSE, ss Y.—129 South Franklin Street 


Commercial Agent 


General Agent 


F. T. BR ROO iis Sak uice aware Ae New York State Agent 
TACOMA, WASii-~ii0s Pacific Avenue 

ROB ERT SRa LAs SAGAS Ge Gauaemes General Agent 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


oe BURKHALTER. ..Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


TULARE, CAL. 

PIE CS. Jo | Caen .- Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 

Se ead RGPAUUEDIRIONN oc wigic sia cose sevwssscsess ss Agent 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A. J. POSTON... .General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 

BS AS BIORRBRIS... oo ooo snc s cseecipeic cscesincncees Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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cA Christmas 


“Oacation —— 
Tp ip you 





ever 
been | 


To Mexico? 


Then join the P ersonally 


Lv. San Francisco, Dec. 18th Conducted 
Los Angeles, Dec. 19th 


Ar. City of Mexico, Dec. 23d Excursion 


Return at pleasure within 60 days 


Round Trip, $80.00 


SPECIAL TRAIN For further details write to 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT Jas. Horsburgh, Jr. 


SPECIAL RATES A. G. P. & T. Agent 


ae SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
Dining car all the way 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 





























HOTEL HEMET is an ideal place to spend the winter, 
one of the finest hotels in the West. 
permet rooms, electric lights, —_ a beauti- 
ul grounds, climate unsurpassed, elevation, 1600 ft. Golf 
ip oy ed 4, I links, croquet grounds and otheramusements. Fine scen- 
ery and beautiful drives. Daily 
stage to famous Strawberry Valley 
summer and winter resorts and 
The Hemet Lands are located near Los  [dyllwild Sanatorium, elevation, 
: wY Angeles. Watersupply 5250 feet. Full particulars on 
abundant. Soil and climate suitable to the culture application. 
of the orange, lemon and olive. Corn, wheat and 
potatoes yield splendid returns. Market good, | 
prices excellent. The town of Hemet is a live, wide-awake 
place, prosperous stores, banks, schools and churches. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. Large, illustrated pamphlet, giving 


reliable information about the best irrigable lands in California, 
in tracts to suit, on easy payments. Title perfect. Address 


HEMET LAND CO. 
P.N. MEYERS, Gen’! Mor. Dept. 22, Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 








LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valley in Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

They have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
toads are opened in all directions. Upon portionsof the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses, 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

Terms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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| BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE 
ae NS een 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVES 























BROAD ano NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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All the modern conveniences 
Up-to-date 


Southern aera 
Pacific 


Information Russ fouse 


Bureau ae 
Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 
613 MARKET STREET chins 

San Francisco, Cal. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Headquarters for traveiers 
Full information, free, about California 


Lots of literature 300 rooms 
Send your mail in our care Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 
WM. MCMURRAY. AGENT American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 


European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 
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The Greater 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


IT WAS THE ROUTE IN “49”! 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


GREAT NAMES 








STUDY THB MAP 











wey Xs 
se" 0 
Rand, Meally & Co,, Hage’ s Chicago, eres 











HEN fast passenger train service across the continent was first 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad, the first train was named 
“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” a daily train; the second was named ‘‘ THE 
GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL,” a weekly train. These trains have given way 
to the great California train, “THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” which runs 


every day in the year, one of the fastest and finest trains in the world. 


One of the sights for passengers traveling on ‘* THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” is a hole bored through the Rockies (Sherman Hill Tunnel) 
piercing the hardest of granite rock of Archzean forma- 
tion, so well constructed and free from smoke and bad 
air, (the atmosphere is so clear that one may see with 
the naked eye from one end to the other). 


Be sure your ticket reads via this route. 





call on your nearest agent or audress E» L. Lomax, G. P. & T.A., Omaha, Neb. 
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GALENA??!: 
ase OILS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


with these Lubricants 
evigpanaee of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















ob THAN ANY OTHER........ 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 














TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 














For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


The greatest and grandest of American Resort Hotels 
Seven hundred and fifty elegant rooms 
Twenty acres of grounds 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





American and European Plans from December 1st to April 15th 
American Plan only from April 15th to November 30th 











THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 


Renowned for the social quality of its 
patrons, opportunities for pleasure and 
sight-seeing, scenes of historic interest, 
trip to Old Mexico, warships in port, 
grand balls, excursion parties, fishing, 
shooting, golf, mid-winter surf bathing 








The Official United States Weather 
Bureau reports show Coronado to 
have the least rainfall, most sunshine 
and most even temperature of any 
point in California 

















THE Best of EVERYTHING 


is the standard and reputation of 











HOTEL DEL CORONADO 











For beautiful descriptive souvenirs write to 





H. F. Norcross, Agent E. S. Bascocx, Manager 
Cor. Spring and Second Sts., Los Angeles Coronado Beach, California i 
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Ws. D. ELLis, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKIN, VICE*PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG, SECRETARY 


A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT 


Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S. A. 





EsTABLisHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity, 450 








GUAYMAS 


on the 











Sunset 
Route 











Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 





San Joaquin 


County 


Central California’s 
Garden Spot 


RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


No better opportunity was ever offered 
the farmer than is offered today in 
San Joaquin County 


For facts, figures and full information, address 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 

















at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LOOK i: 


best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 


get their paper at our place. 


It is furnished by us. All of the 
All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


PLEAGE MENTION SUNSET 











MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 








HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
KATY LINE 220% 
AND 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY>» «+ 





and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast wan nlharans St. Louis, Mo. 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 





American Steel Wire Pumping Line 





American Steel Wire Tubing Line 








American Steel Wire Sand Line 





Swan Automatic Drilling Swivel 





GEO. H. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 


332 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 














AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. SMITH, Sales Agent i}. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington Spokane, Washington 
O. D. CoLivin, Sales Agent M. K. Lort, Sales Agent 
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SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER. ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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\ IRRIGATED 
+) FARMS(~ 


OF FIVE 
ACRES 
AND UPWARDS, 
IN THE COUNTIES 
|  FRESNO™” 

: 4 2 oO 


LOS BANO 


MERCED co, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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The great transconti- 
nental route, through 
Salt Lake City via the 
Rio Grande Western 











and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroads, appeals strongly 
to the traveling public, not only 
because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer his- 
tory, the topographical similarity of 
the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and 
edifices, and other interesting features 
along the route, but also because of its 
THREE SPLENDIDLY- EQUIPPED 
FAST TRAINS across the continent 
daily. 


No European trip of equal length can 
compare with that from Ogden or 
Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, 
in grandeur of scenery or wealth of 
novel interest. Requests for detailed 
information or literature cheerfully 
complied with by 











IF. W. THompeson, Gen’! Agt., 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
J. D. MANSFIELD, Gen’! Agt., 
124 Third St., Portland, Or. 


Gro.W. HEIN’z, Asst. General 
Passenger Agt., Salt Lake City 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DaLLas, TExas 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 

Lv. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45. m. 

Lv. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a.m. 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East. 


O. W. RUGGLES. Gen’! Pass’r & Tit. Agt., Chicago. 





























“© TOURISTS 














If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


THE RECOGNIZED.....e.0+0e San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
stor at THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 
ARMY, NAVY American and European Plan 
Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 





CALIFORNIA — 
HOMES 


Rick, DEEP, FRUIT AND VINE LAND IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY, NEAR DEPOT—MAIN 
Line. CERTAIN ABUNDANT Crops. REDUCED 
To $100 PER AcrRE ON 8 YEARS’ TIME. NO 
PAYMENT REQUIRED FROM THOSE WHO 

PLANT. IT’s WORTH YOUR WHILE TO SEND 

FOR CATALOGUE OF SAN MARTIN RANCH. 


Wooster, Whitton& <& 
v > 
Montgomery 
% 


? 
87, Saw FRANCISeS 


PLEASE 








Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 
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vis OMAHA 48? NEW ORLEANS: 


: ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 

















A BEE LINE 


Lv. San Francisco, Monday, 10:00 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago, Thursday, 9:30 a.m. 
Ar. New York, Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


OVERLAND 
8 I M ITED 


ag ie nday, 5:30 p.m. 
" Chic — sday, 8:00 p.m. 
Ps a Seone » Friday, 5:25 p.m. 











The DIRECT Route 











Southern Pacific— Union Pacific 
Chicago & Northwestern 


t a copy of the new schedule 


THIS TRAIN MAKES TRAVELING 
A PLEASURE 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 

















Christmas 
Vacation mes 


CONDUCTED 


® 
Trip EXCURSION 


Lv. San Francisco, Dec. 18th 

Los Angeles, Dec. 19th 

Ar. City of Mexico, Dec. 23d 
Return at pleasure within sixty days 








Round Trip, $80.00 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Have SPECIAL RATES 
You DINING CAR ALL THE WAY 


Ever 


—T0 MEXICO? 


For further details write to JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
A. G. P. & T. Agt., Southern Pacific Co. 
4 Montgomery St., San Francisco 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











